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Lo, lam Oceanus. My swelling waves I hurled, 

In olden days of my kingly right, around the rolling world. 

The breaking dawn and the darkness, twilight and evening star 

Over my furrowed bosom followed their courses far. 

All the power and the pleasure, all the beauty and truth, 

Lay in my own dominion, throbbed in my heart of youth. 

Surface of endless motion, depth of eternal calm, 

Peace in a tireless conflict, a battle song anda psalm— 

I was the All-inclusive; but at length there came a day, 

When, lone on my windy bosom, an infant island lay. 

It was born of stress and struggle, child of the fire and wave. 

It grew like a waxing giant, and I became its slave. 

Virtue has gone from out me to dower a thankless child. 

Land is rich with the treasure that came from the waters wild, 

And swarms of tiny creatures, bred in the land’s embrace, 

Hurrying, burrowing parasites, a fretful, striving race, 

Have made the land their victim and they covet my domain. 

They launch on my savage billows, they harness th: winds 
again. 

The nimble ghost of water, a child of my own desire, 

Is caged in their iron engines, yoked with the vassal, fire. 

Must I, the Master of ages, Father of land and seas, 

Bow to the hest of upstarts, hearken to man’s decrees? 

No! the doom of land is written, its fleeting story told 

Around the poising planet I will roll again as of old. 

Not a caressing ripple that kisses a smiling strand 

But drags to my sunless hollows some single grain of sand. 

Myriad river servants are working my vengeful will, 

Ploughing in every valley, levelling every hill. 

Showers that drench the meadows, and storms that sweep the 
plain ; 

Back to its ancient matrix are driving the land again. 

Man must bow to the mandate of my foamy flag, unfurled 

For Lo! I am Oceanus, the Master of the world, 
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tention has been focused on the 
United States Supreme Court for 
the past month. No tribunal 
in the world holds in trust commer- 
cial and political destinies of such 
magnitude. No Tzar, emperor or king 
possesses power more absolute than 
the nine sturdy men who sit before 
the red plush draperies of the U. S. 
Supreme Court tribune in the Capitol 
at Washington. ae 
There was “standing room only” in 
the court room during the hearing of 
the Porto Rican cases. The semi-domed 
ceiling glittered with the electric lights 
that rimmed the five smaller domes. 
The grave, gray-whiskered messenger 
pulled his worn red cord to admit the 
throngs that poured into the semi- 
circular space, within which visitors 
are allowed. Inside the rail, and clus- 
tered about the tables were many 
distinguished senators, congressmen, 
judges and attorneys, listening in- 
tently to the various pleaders as they 
stood at the improvised pulpit box 
within the judicial ken. There was a 
quiet and serene dignity in it all that 
was refreshing to one coming in from 
the buzz of the corridors; the rotunda 
with its whispering mysteries, the 
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House—or even the frigid Senate. 
What serenity in a judicial career! 
With all personal considerations as far 
removed as possible in the surety of 
an impregnable life position, there is 
every incentive to see only the side of 
justice and equity in their decisions. 
And the supreme confidence of the 
American people in an institution far 
removed from political contention and 
yet an arbitrary and potential factor 
in shaping political ends, is a tribute 
to the memory of that first great chief 
justice, John Marshall, who took his 
seat just one hundred years ago, Jan. 
30, 1801, and first gave the U. S. 
Supreme Court its sceptre of ultimate 
authority beyond all interference of 
legislative foibles or executive whims. 

Here is waged a Titanic struggle 
of law, intellect and logic—the verita- 
ble summit of the lawyer's ideal. No 
fidgety jury to-watch; no timid, hys- 
terical or perjured witness to deal 
with. Only the law—the law prepared 
in tabloid “brief” form, cold, dispas- 
sionate, inexorable; and a reverential 
respect for precédent and tradition 
—only these can effect the decisions of 
the court. The sunbeams of high noon 
struggle in through the iron grating 
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above the line of justices as if to con- Ex-Secretary Carlisle was the imost 
test the right of the mellowed electric picturesque figure among the attor- 
arcstoshedlight on theaugusttribunal. neys in the Porto Rican cases. Only 
In sitting there one can scarcely FIRST CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 
realize what portentous moments 4 
are measured off in the subdued 
tick of the clock overhead. 
Regal and imperial in its pre- 
rogatives, and yet democratic to 
the last degree, there is in the 
Supreme Court an arbitrative 
power that holds in the balance 
the restless and surging activi- 
ties of the times—it is the little 
governor that controls the light- 
ning-speeded wheels of industry 
and trade in their relations to 
the rights of humankind. And 
these decisions, beyond all legal 
appeal, are wrought through hu- 
manears andeyesin that crimson 
draped retreat at the national capital. afew years ago he wasa struggling at- 
HENRY E. BURNHAM, NEWLY ELECTED SENATOR torneyat Covington, Ky. 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE A brilliant meteoric 
political career follow- 
ed, and then—well, a 
presidential income of 
$50,000 per year from 
a practice in New York. 
He did not file an in- 
dividual brief, but pre- 
sented his case verbally, 
and was given very close 
attention by all present. 
The allusion to the Ann 
Arbor address by Gen- 
eral Harrison during the 
arguments indicated 
that there is one ex- 
president who refuses to 
be politically decapi- 
tated. 
ne 
The arguments of 
Frederic Coudert, Jr., 
Ex-Secretary Carlisle, 
Attorney-General 
Griggs, and Assistant 
Attorney-General Rich- 
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ards were remarkable for their lucidity, 
clearness and elimination of purely 
technical, legal phraseology. This was 
in strong contrast to the addresses 
made by younger attorneys on less im- 


portant cases at previoustimes. Only 
a barrister could interpret these 
younger attorneys, and their legal 


erudition occasions a wave of drowsi- 
ness among the occupants of the nine 
deep-seated leathern chairs, as they 
are moved noiselessly back and forth 
by an attendant for the distinguished 
justices when leaving or arriving. 
Some future Saturday the nine 
black-robed judges will descend by 
private elevator to their consultation 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS 
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room, observing with scrupulous cate 
the seniority of members, even to the 
order of the entrance into the room, 
and begin balloting on the Porto 
Ricancases. In the consultation room 
much of the dignity observed else- 
where is eliminated. The stately, 
black robes are removed and the jus- 
tices sit about a long table, the chief 
justice, Mr. Melville Fuiler, at the 
head and the junior justice, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, at the foot. 

Justice McKenna will cast the first 
ballot to settle those eventful cases. 
It is one of the traditions of the court 
that the balloting must be in inverse 
order of seniority, the chief justice 
balloting last. Justice Harlan is the 
senior member of the high 
tribunal, from the point of 
service, but the chief jus- 
tice rates him. 

In the popular mind, 
perhaps, Justice Harlan is 
the best known of all the 
members of the bench. He 
is a perfect giant in phy- 
sique, even surpassing Jus- 
tice Gray, whose» massive 
form is stooping notice- 
ably in later years. Justice 
Harlan is erect as a soldier 
and thoroughly De mo- 
cratic. He tramps around 
Washington as familiarly 
as the oldest inhabitant, 
putting off his shiny silk 
tile for the black slouch 
hat affected by Southern 
statesmen, after his day’s 
work at the court is over. 
He was a powerful politi- 
cal speaker in the ante- 
bellum days, and when ap- 
pointed to the Supreme 
Court was said to be the 
poorest equipped, legally, 
of any of its members. 
However, by diligent ap- 














plication, he has steadily improved, 
and now possesses one of the best, if 
not the best judicial equipment of 
anyone on the bench. Justice Harlan 
loves young men and thoroughly en- 
joys lecturing three times a week for 
about eight months in the year to the 
law students of a local university for 
which he receives the annual com- 
pensation of $4,000. His theme is 
constitutional law. 


Justice Brewer is one of the most 
polished and congenial members of the 


MRS. HITT, WIFE OF CONCRESSMAN HITT 
OF ILLINOIS 





court, and likewise a man of great 
physical courage. He is not a man of 
mighty physique, but he knows how to 
handle a gun. He came from Kansas, 
although born of missionary parents 
in Asia. Some years ago, when ona 
tour through the Rocky Mountains, 
accompanied by ladies, the party be- 
came separated. One of the men on 
another side of a lage ridge scared 
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up a big black bear which was wounded 
sufficiently to make it very savage. 


THE CUBAN BRIDE OF EX°-SUPERINTENDENT FRYE 





Photo by Chickernig 


Bruin started towards the other side 
where Justice Brewer and two of the 


MRS. DU BARRY 
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SENATOR CHARLES A. TOWNE OF MINNESOTA 


ladies were, and he was traveling like 
a bear that meant business. The 
ladies were much alarmed, but Justice 
Brewer, then quite a veteran on the 
bench, kept perfectly cool. He hurried 
the ladies behind some trees for refuge 
and himself went out boldly to meet 
the bear. Dropping on one knee as 
the bear came within a few feet of 
him, he took deliberate aim and fired. 
The bear fell dead in his tracks. 


* * * 
There appear to be styles of speak- 
ers in Congress, representing several 
generations of American oratory. 


ROBERT J. GAMBLE, NEWLY ELECTED SENATOR 
FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


The mannerisms of the different epochs 
are as distinct as the cravats and 
collars worn at the various periods. 
These characteristics are even more 
marked than the varied peculiarities 
of speakers from different sections of 
the country. Contrast Hepburn and 
Couisins; Hanna and Aldrich, with 
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Spooner and Wolcott; Pettus, De- 
Pew and Hoar with Lodge, Dolliver 
and Beveridge. It is an interesting 
study to analyze the different ways in 
which certain senators and congress- 
men endeavor to make their points, 
knowing as they do that few votes 
are made on the floor; but the 


MISS MARY CONDIT-SMITH, WHO WAS AT THE 
SIEGE OF PEKIN 





speeches must go into that ponder- 
ously neglected periodical, the Con- 
gressional Record, to percolate sooner 
or later out to constituents under 
the government frank. It is “long 
distance” talking that is effective in 
Congress these days. 

Taken all around the newspaper 
correspondents of Washington are 
perhaps the best-informed persons on 
public affairs that can be found. They 
are virtually the editoriai “eyes” that 
make the “We’s” in the leader page 
of the newspapers of the country. I 
could not help thinking of this at the 
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White House, when the bulletin issued 
by Secretary Cortelyou announced that 


MRS. JONES, WIFE OF CONGRESSMAN JONES 
OF VIRGINIA 











the President was indisposed by a stub- 
born cold. They seemed to feel a 


MRS. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
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keen, personal and kindly interest in 
the health of a President who has al- 
ways had the esteem of newspaper 
men, no matter how opposite may be 
their views of public policy. This was 
the first working day that the Presi- 
dent had ever been away from his desk 
on account of his health, since his in- 
auguration. The “grippe” epidemic is 
no respector of persons; Speaker 
Henderson, Secretary Hay, and a long 
list of senators and congressmen were 
on the sick list, and in the balmy Janu- 
ary days the microbes kept right on 
doing business. When you have the 
real Washington “grippe” it sticks like 
an office-seeker’s petition. No wonder 
that the government departments 
make due allowance for sick leave; 
and it is always a question with a 
new clerk which to take first—the 
month’s vacation or the sick leave— 
but it is always well to keep a few 


WASHINGTON 


days reserve for sick leave, for it comes 
in Washington “as sure as death and 
taxes.” * _ * 

Among the well-known correspon- 
dents is Walter Wellman, who began 
his career as a national political writer 


WALTER WELLMAN 





in 1884. 


That was a year of surprises, 
and many of the oldest political ob- 
servers were forced to confess that 
they could not keep pace with the 
rapid and almost inexplicable march 


of events. Mr. Wellman, young and 
inexperienced as he was, appeared to 
have no trouble. A visit to the Sara- 
toga convention of the New York Re- 
publicans, early that year, gave him 
an “inside” view of the forces that were 
at work to make a president of Grover 
Cleveland. There was the old Tilden 
machine in action, with such men as 
William C. Whitney, Daniel Lamont 
and Daniel Manning at the throttle. 
Mr. Wellman then and there became 
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satisfied that Cleveland would be the 
Democratic candidate, and so pre- 
dicted, greatly to the surprise of many 
politicians and editors. It was a 
glimpse of the coming career of the 
former sheriff of Buffalo. 

All the wise men said Mr. Blaine 
could not be nominated for president 
that year. An impression had spread 
through the country that Mr. Blaine 
was marked for defeat; that a fatality 
followed him and was sure to deprive 
him of the honor. Mr. Wellman 
thought differently. He was sure 
Blaine would be nominated, and in his 
logical and positive articles to that 
effect in the old “Chicago Herald” 


“ 
EDNA MAY AS OLGA IN- THE CIRL FROM 
UP THERF”’ 
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over the signature of “Mentor” he 
made his reputation. The shrewd edi- 


ELSA MAURY, A CONTRALTO WITH THE ME™ 
ROPOLITAN ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


tor-in-chief, the late Martin J. Russell, 
would not believe Blaine could win, 
and frequently wrote articles in which 
he said: “Our correspondent, Mr. Well- 
man, is mistaken; Mr. Blaine cannot 
be nominated over President Arthur.” 
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But the correspondent proved the true 
prophet in all the surprises of 1884. 

— — Not content with 

H this, Mr. Wellman 

predicted Cleve- 
land’selection over 
Blaine. 

In 1892 there wasa 
similar experience. 
His judgment and 
information forced 
him to predict the 
nomination of Mr. 
Cleveland for the 
third time, contrary 
to the wishes and 
policy of his paper. 

In 1896 he also predicted the nom- 
ination of Mr. McKinley long be- 
fore it had become a certainty. In 
the campaign of that year he visited 
the doubtful states and predicted the 
result with surprising accuracy; so 
much was this true, that when’ he 
started on his second trip to the North 











Candelabra presented to President Jackson by 


General Patterson 





CONGRESSMAN EDWIN C. BURLEIGH OF MAINE, 
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Pole in 1898 Secretary Hay, then 
in saying 


Ambassador at London, 


ROBERT J. THOMPSON, SECRETARY OF THE 
LAFAYETTE MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


good-bye remarked: “Be sure to get 
back before the next elec- 
tion, for we want you to 
tellus how the states are 
going so we can place our 
money right.” 

In the campaign of last 
year Mr. Wellman’s fore- 
casts were again marvels of 
accuracy. Several weeks 
before the election he pub- 
lished a table of the elec- 
toral vote, and it agreed 
with the actual result in 
every particular, save that 
McKinley carried Nebraska, 
which the prophet had not 
counted for him but had 
marked “even chances.” 

All this is more than luck. 
t means a natural gift for 
such work to start with, 
and this built up, sup- 
ported, confirmed and 
broadened by close study 
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and a deliberate effort to keep the 
judgment clear. 

There are few newspaper men in 
Washington better known to public 
men than W. W. Price, who is assigned 
E PHILIP D. ARMOUR 


Oe ase 


A he 


THE LAT 
yeh 











to the White House for the “Evening 
Star.” Genial and watchful, nothing 
at the executive mansion escapes him. 
On the flying switch from the Presi- 
dent’s office or the Cabinet Room door, 
to the summit of the stairway, 
Mr. Price corrals the public men 
who give to him authoritative expres- 
sions on important questions which 
are flashed over the country. He en- 
joys the confidence of public men, and 
when he wears that particularly gor- 
geous red necktie he is simply irresist- 
ible. Born in Georgia, but reared in 
Greenville, S.C., he first learned to set 
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type asa boy, his father having been 
in the newspaper business. At eight- 
teen years he was editing a country 
weekly at Dahlonega, Ga. That was 
too tame for him,and attwenty he began 
reportorial work and has continued 





it ever since, except when holding edi- 
torial or staff positions. Mr. Price is 
a frequent contributor to magazines, 
and has done considerable special 
work; and few newspaper men are 
closer in touch with men and affairs 
at Washington. 

There was a pathos, tenderly touch- 
ing in the death of Philip D. Armour. 
The last words he uttered were those of 
the “Lord’s Prayer,” and at thefuneral 
obsequies the choir sang that loved 
prayer of'childhood, “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep.” How well I recall 
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the glow of happiness on his face, as 
he looked upon the children in service 
at Armour Mission. In his great heart 
he loved them, and the soft, mellowed 
light coming through the cathedral 
windows, shining full upon his face 
revealed a serenity that no gigantic 
business operations could bring. He 
was a true rugged type of those Ameri- 
cans who are the leading force of the 
age; other epochs have had poets, 
dramatists, philosophers, but the 
period that brought forth commer- 
cial giants gives Philip D. Armour a 
high place. It was in October that I 
last saw him, in Chicago, still under 
the shadow of the bereavement in the 
sudden death of his son, P. D, Armour, 
Jr. He was a prominent figure in 
Washington, and loved and delighted 








LUCIUS W. TUTTLE, PRESIDENT BOSTON & MAINE R R. 


in the beauty of development of the 
national capital with all the fervor of 
a true American and long years ago 
prophesied the rapid growth which 
Washington has since enjoyed. 

Washington is to have a new and 
magnificent monument—a duplicate of 
the Lafayette monument given by the 
children of America to France! 

Once more am I carried back to the 
wind-swept, sun-baked plains of Iowa. 
I remember, years ago, back there on 
the prairies, a freckle-faced boy, school 
companion and a childhood friend, 
one who will visit my grave, or I his, 
wherever and whenever God in his 
wisdom may decree. 

We were about the same age, and 
while bosom friends often were pitted 
against each other in 
games and sports of vari- 
ous kinds. At the Lyceum 
and Debating Clubs one 
had Wellington, Wm. Pitt 
and Burke as ideals, while 
the other had an intuitive 
hatred of the English, and 
thought Napoleon the 
greatest and most illus- 
trous character in history. 
I speak of this latter fact 
particularly, because to- 
day—and he was not such 
a long time in getting it, 
either—this young man is 
wearing the cross of the 
Legion of Honor of France, 
instituted a century ago 
by his old idol—though 
happily no longer such— 
Napoleon the First. 


* * * 


General Porter, our am- 
bassador at Paris, says: 

“Since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson nothing 
has arisen between the 
United States and France 
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which has so tended to render yet 
more intimate the ancient friendship 
which unites the two republics, as the 
gift, and the manner of 
the giving, of the Lafay- 
ette monument to France.” 

Well! This whole pro- 
ject was the idea and cre- 
ation of the dreaming 
black-eyed youth—the 
Iowa boy—Mr. Robert J. 
Thompson, secretary of 
the memorial commission. 
And the American people, 
especially the children, 
can thank him for the 
promised monument in 
Washington, as the French 
have done for the one dedi- 
cated in the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, Paris, last sum- 
mer. And we know that 
the appreciation of the 
children, or even a few of 
them, of America, will 
mean infinitely more to 
Mr. Thompson thana score 
of decorations, gratifying 
as those things are when 
earned, asin his own case. 


* * *” 


The House of Represen- 
tatives has numerous fa- 
mous men, but one can 
count on the fingers of a 
hand the really famous 
organizers in its member- 
ship. Since the Burleigh 
Re-apportionment Bill passed against a 
majority of the committee and by the 
big margin of sixty odd votes that sur- 
prised its influential opponents, the 
leaders have awakened to the pres- 
ence in their midst of a new force. 
Governor E. C. Burleigh, of Maine, 
the author of the Re-apportionment 
Bill, by which the House will have 
twenty-nine more members than ever 
before after March 3, 1903, learned his 
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craft in the Pine Tree State. The 
day his bill passed he sat opposite me 
at lunch, and ate his baked apples and 


MISS MARY NEWTON (WHO DIED SEVERAL YEARS 
SINCE), A MEMBER OF SOROSIS, IN THE COLONIAL 
COSTUME OF HER GREAT-GRAN DMOTHER 


cream as coolly as if he had not won a 
great victory. 

Governor Burleigh had his forces 
welded into a compact mass that no 
assault could scatter. It was a fight 
to the death for Maine, as that State 
abhorred the idea of losing one of her 
four members of Congress. 

Mr. Justice Brown and Mr. Justice 
Brewer are probably the most popular 
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members of the bench in fashionable 
society. They dearly love to tell jokes 
on each other. Not long ago they 
were guests at the same table, at 
a dinner. Justice Brewer was first 
given the floor, and launched into wit- 
ticisms regarding the embarrassment 
to which he was often put by the fact 
that their names looked very much 
alike when written carelessly by peo- 
ple. He played upon various phases 
of this dilemma, and finally Justice 
Brown had a turn. 

“I have been subjected to the same 
embarrassment,” rejoined Justice 
Brown. “Sweetly scented notes in- 
tended for my brother on the bench 
come to But more than that. 
Some time ago in a legal case a decision 


me. 


written by my brother was quoted as ° 


an authority and credited to me. I 
can well submit to receiving Brother 
Brewer’s sweetly scented missives; I 
even could bear up under paying some 


JAMES J. HILL, PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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of his bills; but I cannot—I certainly 
cannot stand for his law.” 


* * 
Two sturdy men looked into each 
other’s faces the other day under the 


U. S. SENATOR J. C. S. BLACKBURN OF KENTUCKEY 


arched entrance to the hall of the 
House leading from the central corri- 
dor, and uttered some joyous exclama- 
tions that did not sound like English. 
One was Rodenburg, of 
East St. Louis, Ill, and the 
other Wachter, of Balti- 





more—both German 
names, and belonging to 
men of German extrac- 
tion, Mr. Rodenburg en- 
joys the distinction of 
being the Beau Brummel 
of the House, although not 
in the ultra fashionable 
sense. He is straight as an 
Indian, square shouldered 
and refreshingly Ameri- 
can. Mr. Wachter was ac- 
companying Jacob Schirm, 
'a Representative-elect 
from Baltimore, likewise 
of German extraction. 
The Illinoisan and the 
Baltimorean were in real- 
ity giving each other 
greetings in the German 
tongue, and incidentally 
Mr. Schirm was intro- 
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duced, adding another to the already 
large coterie of House members who 
speak that language. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton, 
of Cleveland, O., chairman of the com- 
mittee that recently passed the River 
and Harbor Appropriation Bill in the 
House, is a gifted French scholar, but 
he makes his French subsidiary to 
his thirst for knowledge about the 
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self-made man. Reared on a farm, he 
is of that rugged, self-reliant nature 
that comes from the homesteads of 
New Hampshire, and is truly a typical 
representative of the Granite State. 
You wouldn’t expect to hear excla- 
mations of “Down in front” in the 
House of Representatives, but you 
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science of engineering as applied 
to the improvement of commercial 
waterways. He delves in that 
sort of lore, reads and travels ex- 
tensively for the purpose of per- 
fecting a practical knowledge of 
that subject, and is probably the 
most efficient chairman that com- 
mittee has had for many years. 
The specialist triumphs in the long 
run in legislation, just as he does 
in law, medicine, or business. 
Chairman Foss, the young head of 
the Naval Committtee, has made 
a specialty of studying naval mat- 
ters. During every recess of Con- 
gress he goes from one end of the 
country to the other to inspect 
plants for manufacture of naval 
supplies, to look into the needs of 
the various navy yards, etc. Rep- 
resentative Bearce, of Missouri, 
has long had a habit of studying 
coast defences, and he has had 
abundant means to gratify the incli- 
nation. 





* * * 


The old Granite State has elected 
Judge Henry E. Burnham United 
States senator, and he will probably 
be one of the strong men at Washing- 
ton. An orator of large gifts, a broad 
man in every way, he will do honor to 
New Hampshire. Of distinguished 
New England lineage, dating back to 
John Burnham, who arrived in the 
good ship “Angel Gabriel” in 1635, 
from England, he is nevertheless a 








sometimes do, in the same kind of a 
tone and in almost the same strong 
chorus as at a football game. The 
most stately bodies have good quanti- 
ties of youth and vitality, which is 
true of the House of Representatives. 
Twice this session big maps, or charts, 
have been brought in and displayed be- 
fore the Speaker’s rostrum to illustrate 
some phase of the bill under discus- 
sion, and twice I have seen men group 
themselves in front of the maps, eager 
for enlightment, to the exclusion of 
the gentlemen in the rear seats. 
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“Down in front” was the unerring and 
effective cry in each instance and the 
seekers promptly dispersed. Such a 
procedure would shock the dignity of 
the Senate chamber. 

The fire and smoke of over thirty- 
five senatorial elections has cleared 
away, and the largest number of sena- 
tors who were ever elected in one 
year will bear the date of 1901 upon 
their certificates. The contests in the 
various states give a comprehensive 
and varied idea of American politics. 
The legislatures are now elected so 
directly upon senatorial issues, that 
the discussion regarding having 
the senators elected directly by 
the people has subsided to some ex- 
tent. There will be a number of 
familiar faces missed, and a large 
number of new ones added to the 
Senate circle, will be given those 
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curious “hazing” glances that always 
greet a stranger, whether he enters 


A FILIPINO STUDENT NOW IN WASHINGTON 


Paes 











F. 
es 
F 


Congress, a street car, too late at the 
opera, or is appointed to West Point. 
It’s “Tabasco sauce” any way you put 
it. And the West Point investigation 
only revealed a trait of the barbarism 
in average mankind. 
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Alas, there is a shortage of carpet 
knights in Washington! So many of 
the gallant, handsome young lieuten- 
ants in army and navy are absent on 
active duty, that the social functions 
are recruited from the ranks of the 
chivalrous and good-looking young 
clerks of the departments. Itis true 
that gold braid and brass buttons may 
be lacking, but Cupid’s arsenal is in 
active operation, working overtime, 


SENATOR SPOONER TALKS OVER A MATTER” IN 
THE SHIVERING BLAST 














while the boys in blue are facing bul- 
lets and bolos in the far-off Philip- 
pines. 

A delegation of vivacious and 
handsome Washington belles recently 
importuned Secretary Long to detail 
more lieutenants to Washington, in 
view of the threatened beaux famine. 
The kind-hearted secretary is firm, 


and insists that active duty comes 
prior to the carpet knight functions. 


SENATOR PENROSE STARTS OUT TO GREET HIS 
COLLEAGUE, SENATOR QUAY 

















The wife of a prominent diplomat 
has in a measure consoled the young 
ladies, by asserting that during a resi- 
dence in many of the leading capitals 
of Europe, she never met more 
handsome, more gallant, more ideal 
young men than the American lochin- 
vars, uniformed and otherwise. Titles 
have taken a slump in the matri- 
monial market. 

There has been a variety to the 
debates that has made the present 
session in the House as fascinating as 
a “continuous performance” at a 
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popular vaudeville. A host of speeches, 
first on one bill and then on another, 
maintained a variety of interest. 
When a congressman of South Caro- 
lina was vigorously assailing the 
“niggers,” there was a gallery filled 
with colored people, listening inter- 
estedly, and Congressman Pearson of 
North Carolina, an ex-slave-holder, 
made a striking figure on the floor, 
when he thanked God “that slavery 
had been abolished, and Abraham 
Lincoln had been president.” The 
absence of rancorous sectional feeling 
has never been so apparent in Con- 
gress at any period since the war. 
Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, who was in early life a surgeon 
and to-day wears the title of “Doctor,” 
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WASHINGTON 


was anearnest champion of the slow- 
moving army bill, and the amendment 


GOVERNOR TOOLE OF MONTANA, WHO GAVE 
UP A SENATORSHIP FOR THE GUBERNATORIAL 


to establish a veterinary corps with 
the rank and pay of other regular offi- 
cers. The amendment was lost, but 
it revealed who were the 
true lovers of horseflesh in 








the Senate. The possible 
conflict of authority be- 
tween a veterinary sur- 
geon and one of the medi- 
cal staff as to when the 
men were ready for the 
battle and when the 
horses, brought forth the 
opposition that disposed of. 
the amendment. ‘“Amen- 
dicated” to death might 
aptly characterize the 
quick demise of many 
measures. The senator 
who does not carry with 
him a load of amendment 
“vaccine points” is illy 
armed for the fray on the 
floor of the Senate. Sena- 
tor Bates, of Tennessee, 
chased vigorously over the 
floor of the Senate after 
his hospital steward 
amendment and _ finally 
captured it before decapi- 
tation. Altogether the bill 
had an exciting career. 
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There has been no abate- 
ment of interest or confi- 
dence in the Shipping Bill. 
The more the real and posi- 
tive merits of the measure 
are looked into, the more 
certain it appears that this 
bill is one of the great and 
important measures now 
pending before Congress so 
far as the future interests 
of the country are con- 
cerned. “It is that one 
word ‘subsidy’ that sticks 
the farmers in the middle 
West,” said one congress- 
man. “But candidly, it 
really has the personal sup- 
port of the majority in the 
Senate and the House, and 


the members will vote for 


it.” The mere threat of 
passing the bill has not only 
aroused the bitter oppo- 
sition of foreign steamship 
interests, but in one in- 
stance has effected a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in freight 
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— 


on grain and live stock from Boston 
to Liverpool. This goes directly in- 
to the pockets of the producers in 
America, The reduction is undoubt- 
edly for the purpose of killing off the 
attractiveness of the bill for reducing 
freight rates. Only a small fraction 
of the half million dollars now paid 
to foreign vessels in freight every day 
would more than pay all the subsidies 
for twenty years. 


* * * 


These are the days of strenuous liv- 
ing for public officials in Washington. 
The congressional mill like that of 
the gods, is “grinding exceeding fine,” 
and when the temperature of debate 
on the floor has reached blood heat, it 
is safe to predict a vote on some of 
the important measures pending. 

Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Littlefield had 
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people easier than he can 








convince them. that the 
representation should be 
curtailed. Congressman 
Hepburn of Iowa made a 
masterly speech, and his 
goodnatured compliments 
to those states losing rep- 
resentatives, “that they 
gained in quality what 
they lost in quantity,” was 
well put, and he was fur- 
ther led to remark that 
“compliments seem to go 
farther than arguments on 
this question.” When he 
appealed to Congressman 
Grosvenor, sitting directly 
beside him, resplendent 
with a pink carnation, he 
had so entwined him in a 
compliment, that he must 
perforce agree. Hepburn 
has been a vigorous oppo- 
nent of the tyrannical rules 
which he claims crush out 
all the individuality of 








a tilt that at one time assumed a sul- 
phurous tinge. Under the Hopkins 
bill, the state of Maine, the present 
possessor of four congressmen, which 
are only a moiety of the eight con- 
gressmen of the palmy days of the 
Pine Tree State, would have had its 
representation reduced tothree. Vir- 
ginia, formerly with twenty-three, now 
has only nine, and the eloquence of 
the state of presidents was brought 
forth to-save the “nine” their “in- 
nings.” It was clearly apparent from 
the start, that Governor Burleigh of 
Maine had the bill that appealed to 
the American spirit of growth and ex- 
pansion, however much the Hopkins 
bill might appeal to statesmanship. 
The average congressman can explain 
to his constituents legislation increas- 
ing the direct representation of the 


members, and the debates 
reveal Maine and Iowa as strong rivals. 


~ * * 

For the first time in the history of 
the nation, the stars and stripes at the 
White House hung at half mast in 
honor of a foreign potentate. The re- 
spect shown the memory of Queen 
Victoria by the President, Senate, 
House and public officials, reflects the 
sentiment of thenation. Onevery hand 
are heard expressions of regret coming 
from city, town and hamlet all over 
the union. Nothing else is talked 
about and the American newspapers 
have never been so fully and complete- 
ly given to considerations elicited by 
the death of any personage as at this 
time. Robert T. Lincoln pays a tri- 
bute that emphasizes the feeling ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln during 
the darkest days of the rebellion. 





AN IDYLL IN DELFT 
By H. T. George 


hotel to the village drug store, 

and there his physician came 

inopportunely across him and 
spoke to him discourteously and to 
the point. 

“But when, in heaven’s name,” 
cried Meridyce weakly, “will you let 
me out of this. It isn’t the excite- 
ment of being down town I crave—” 
he threw a disdainful glance about 
the sleepy empty room—“It’s a 
change of any sort. I want—” he 
said pathetically, “I want to go 
home!” 

The doctor smiled grimly. He 
had lived in Dakota six years, and he 
knew the feeling that comes to men in 
winter. 

“You can go home,” he said, “in 
eight weeks—perhaps. And “20” 
he looked upon the white-faced, shiv- 
ering fellow crouching by the red-hot 
base-burner— “not one minute sooner.” 

Meridyce looked out of the one 
window which being near to the glow- 
ing stove was not frost-curtained. 
Outside the window the snow filled 
desolate main street, beyond that a 
handful of weary frame houses, be- 
yond thosea white infinitude of 
nothingness, save where three farm- 
houses stood like punctuation marks 
to the absolute loneliness of the 
plain, then groaned. 

“O Lord,” he cried, “if you'd show 
me a tree! I’d climb that and stay 
there. It’s all I’d ask.” 

There was a laugh beside him—a 
laugh with an undertone of compre- 
hension that made him join it un- 
steadily. He looked around at a 


MM eisteo had crawled from his 


broad figure in a tightly-belted buffalo 
greatcoat, down at two squarely- 
planted felt boots, up at acold-flushed, 
twinkling Irish face set between a 
striped muffler and a fur cap. 

“Faith,” said the owner of the face, 
“it’s that same tree I’ve been looking 
for all my life. But whativer one 
I found it broke under me or it was 
too little to climb at all.” 

“Do you live here?” Meridyce asked 
abruptly. ; 

“Nine miles beyond,” was the an- 
swer. By a hair’s breadth it missed 
the Celtic “beyant.” 

Meridyce had the petulant whims of 
a man ten weeks sick. He had begun 
to doubt the inevitability of having 
his own way. But he looked at the 
Irishman and became as a little child, 
putting a ghastly hand on the big arm 
next him. 

“Take me home with you,” he 
pleaded, “for sweet charity!” 

The Irishman looked for the doctor, 
who had gone forth on some suddenly 
remembered errand. Meridyce was 
certain that a refusal would make him 
cry. But the Irishman did not refuse. 

“Quick with you before the doctor 
sees at all!” he said, chuckling a 
little. So Meridyce bought a dog- 
skin greatcoat, even in the drug store 
which was at the rear transmogrified 
into a gent’s furnishing establishment 
of parts. And a pair of felt boots 
and many pairs of woolen socks. He 
put his new outfit on over his old, 
with the Ir’shman’s assistance; and 
they ran out together to where the 
team of the latter danced impatiently 
before the saloon next door. The 
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horses were fastened to a low sledge 
of rough wood, the like of which was 
new to Meridyce, and he told the 
Irishman so with childish delight. 
Who only said: “‘There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio’” 
—as he swung Meridyce into the jum- 
per, buried him with robes, and ran 
into the saloon and out again with a 
miracle in a glass for him, and sprang 
into the box himself, and drove down 
the street just as the doctor turned 
into the drug store. Then the two 
leaned back among their blankets 
and straw and laughed deliriously. 
And each was secretly suspicious that 
he had amad man for acompanion, and 
neither of them cared, knowing him- 
self mad. 

Meridyce had never been so cold in 
his life as he was during that drive 
which lasted, through the drifted 
snow, three-quarters of an hour. He 
was quite sure that at the end of it 
he should die, but he swayed against 
the rigid frame of the driver and 
laughed happily. 

They did not talk much, only when 
Meridyce asked thickly through his 
coverings, “If the teacher caught us 
would he flog us, d’ye think?” 

And the Irishman answered by a 
deep-buried chuckle. 

Ona morning Meridyce awoke. He 
had had a dream, years or hours back, 
of a whitewashed house on a bluff—of 
a frightful ogre with little angry eyes 
set in a face like a big, scarred tomato 
—of a god with strong arms who had 
carried him past the ogre—of a dry 
billow (such as he had never seen) 
into which he sank forever. 

When he awoke he looked about 
the low, empty room, and settled his 
head on the pillows. The window 
was open, and he thought dreamily 
that he should probably freeze to 
death again. Then the Irishman 
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came into the room and knelt down 
beside him and buried his face in the 
bed coverings and sobbed. So that 
Meridyce understood. He put his 
thin hand on the black head gently. 

“T’m all right,” he said reassuringly. 
“It wasn’t your fault, anyway. Didn't 
I make you bring me? How long have 
I been sick this time?” 

For the next week he saw only the 
Irishman, who brought him daintily 
cooked meals and talked to him; 
sometimes like a scholar, sometimes 
like a man whose rudeness, like his 
brogue, was a garment to draw him 
into harmony with his surroundings. 
Then he grew impatient. He heard 
at intervals from somewhere voices, 
and once a laugh—the soft, amused 
laugh of some female thing. That 
was when he raised himself on his 
elbow and demanded an explana- 
tion. The Irishman was standing by 
the window locking out, and for a 
moment he did not turn. When he 
did his eyes were troubled. A glance 
at his patient seemed to reassure him 
and he came back to the bedside. 

“When I saw you in the store that 
day,” he began, drawing his chair 
beside Meridyce and seating himself 
as if he were beginning a long narra- 
tive, “I was starved for something 
that was civilized. I have been in 
Dakota four years, you see. And 
when you spoke—there are times 
when being born a Frenchman has its 
advantages. Youcan kiss a man and 
be not ashamed.” 

Meridyce laid his hand on the big- 
knuckled one beside it and smiled 
understandingly. 

“So when you asked me to bring 
you home with me I rather guessed 
you weren’t in your right mind at all, 
but—the temptation came to me. I 
never thought of you—what it would 
be for you here—how you would 
curse God and die. Nor that the ride 
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would be too much for you. It was 
all just that I wanted you. I wanted 
you bad.” 

“Well,” Meridyce laughed con- 
tentedly, “I fancy you've got me for 
some little time.” 

“Yes, and now—sure I don’t know 
what to do with you,” the other said, 
contemplating his treasure in droll 
perplexity. ‘“You’re a pretty thin 
elephant, but faith, you’re no small 
one.” 

“You see,” he went on rapidly, 
“until you were stronger I didn’t dare 
show you the horrors of the situation. 
There's nothing really to be afraid of 
—the old man was a little inclined to 
rebel when I brought you home, but 
he's all right now unless you rise up 
against the board bill.” 

Meridyce looked at him hopelessly. 
‘This is but confusion worst. con- 
founded my dear boy,” he said. “Let 
me know all at once. Let me confront 
the ogre—I mean, I dare say, my land- 
lord.” 


Though he spoke jestingly he was 


not unrelieved when his friend 
laughed softly. Evidently a reassur- 
ing substratum of humor underlay 
the tragedy of the situation. 

“The ogre regrets that he is not 
at home to sight-seers,” Callanan 
apologized—“being in the act of tak- 
ing his three-hour beauty sleep from 
dinner to supper time. But Madame, 
his wife will be pleased to make your 
acquaintance I think, seeing that her 
eye will have been stuck to the key- 
hole and her ear to the door crack 
since ever I came in.” 

But the somewhat disconcerting 
statement was evidently without foun- 
dation, for when he opened the door 
there was a little pause, and then— 
“Breitchen, call your mother, will 
you?” he said to an unseen someone 
outside. 

Then he turned back to the bedside, 
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and Meridyce laughed at the conflict- 
ing emotions on his face. 

“If you have indeed sinned against 
me you have plainly paid the penalty,” 
he said. His languid curiosity had 
not been so stimulated in many weeks. 

There was the sound of wood strik- 
ing wood in the distance, and Breit- 
chen’s mother came in. She was an 
old woman with a hideously wry and 
withered brown face, in the midst of 
which two yellow teeth gleamed hor- 
ribly. A short calico skirt revealed 
her mud-splashed wooden sabots and 
the gnarled, woolen-garbed legs 
above them. 

“Mrs. Breikenheimer, allow me to 
present your lodger, Mr. Meridyce,” 
said the master of ceremonies, bow- 
ing from one to the other of them. 

Mrs. Breikenheimer grinned fero- 
ciously and speechlessly. Under the 
unabashed directness of her stare 
Meridyce was conscious of losing, his 
self-possession. But he stared back 
at her, fascinated. Then Callanan 
waved a dismissory hand. “You may 
go, Mrs. Breikenheimer,” lhe said 
gravely. When she had gone ob- 
diently, Meridyce lay back in his 
pillows and laughed hysterically. 

“So you were afraid to show her to 
me,” he gasped. And then he grew 
suddenly serious. ‘Look here, Tim,” 
he demanded sternly, “who has been 
cooking my daily bread?” 

Callanan flushed, and then he 
spread his big, clean hands above the 
footboard. “I was always a fair cook,” 
he explained satisfactorily. 

“And who, in the light of recent 
researches, are you?” demanded Meri- 
dyce. 

“I? O, I—” Callanan lifted his fine 
head defiantly—‘“am the Breiken- 
heimer’s hired man.” 

There was a pause for atime. Meri- 
dyce groped for the right thing to say, 
but he said it bluntly. 
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“This, Tim, isa tragedy.” And after 
another silence—“You wouldn’t like 
to explain, perhaps?” 

Callanan did not look at him. 

“There was no one to care,” he said 
sullenly. “I was working my way 
through college, and I came here 
through vacation four years ago. I 
—I gave up the college scheme—what 
did it matter at all? And stayed.” 

“Dim!O Dim!” a clear voice called 
him. ‘Der vater will dich haben!” 

He went out hastily, but Meridyce 
had seen his face and lay wondering 
at many things. At the unguessed 
tragedy of the boy’s life, at the horri- 
ble old woman like a picture from a 
German fairy tale, at the laugh he 
had heard that morning and the voice 
like music that had called Tim’s name. 

He was still wondering when the 
spring came—the Dakota spring 
whereof no man has told the glory. 
He leaned out of the window—Cal- 
lanan’s window, for it was in Cal- 
lanan’s room he spent most of his 
time. Because here was a strip of 
sacking upon the floor, a magazine 
print or two on the walls, a few dis- 
colored photographs of honest, round- 
faced country lasses from Tim's old 
home, and above all a Latin grammar 
and a two-dollar volume of Shake- 
speare. Elsewhere the house was a 
desert, the corners whereof depre- 
cated inspection. He leaned out of 
the window, and below it a cotton- 
wood tree lifted gaunt arms of suppli- 
cation to the promising blue of the 
near sky. The miniature bluff on 
which the house stood was beside a 
creek that, swollen by the melted 
snows, formed a tiny river between 
its sand banks. Away out over the 
ochre prairie the thinnest, gauziest 
veil of green was spreading, and 
above the earth’s awakening the morn- 
ing mists waved tenderly. 

The barking of the farmer's dogs, 
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the lowing and bleating of the farm- 
er’s herds, the lively gossip of the 
farmer’s hens fought for supremacy in 
the morning stillness, and through all 
the glad noises he heard the far, mys- 
terious boom of the prairie chickens. 
Down in the barnyard old Breiken- 
heimer, his ogre, sat astride a broken 
chair—a vast, unwieldly hulk of 
flesh with dull, brutish eyes fixed 
sleepily on the ghostly mirage of the 
town from which Callanan and Meri- 
dyce had run away. Even as the 
latter looked down upon this loathed 
host of his he smiled unloathfully. 
The spring had had its will of him. 
Old aspirations, old hopes, old plans 
came back to him. In the new strong 
life of things he drank in energy with 
the sun-flavored air, and all things 
were good. He would go home ina 
week or two and begin his work again, 
with aclean heart for its dear strug- 
gles. 

And then Breita came into the room 
and laid her plump little hand on his 
shoulder. 

“It is so nice a day, this morning, 
nicht wahr?” she cooed in her soft, 
husky voice. One of her long straw- 
yellow braids swung against his 
cheek as she leaned out beside him. 
He thought that after all he would 
not go home sosoon. He would wait 
until he was quite strong and the 
spring time was old. 

Meridyce was Breita’s lodger. 
had been arranged so. 

“You see,” said Breita, her pink 
mouth quivering with smiles—‘my 
fader does not need your money. My 
fader, is it not that he.is the richest 
man of this county, and any counties 
around us? That is because he have 
always work—and my modder. Ameri- 
cans know not how to save their 
money; spending it always for little 
things that are not atall needed. But 
my modder she work always with the 


It 
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men in the field, and she spends 
nothing. And all she earns is to my 
fader. But me—I work with her in 
the field and in the house, and my 
fader pays me nothing. He is a fat 
man with a hard heart,” said Breita 
simply. 

“But if I pay you for my lodging 
won’t your father take the money?” 
Meridyce was looking at the rosy 
little throat above the coarse blouse, 
and then at the stout little feet in 
the wooden shoes. No, surely, he 
told himself, this was not Dakota, not 
America at all, but a page torn out of 
a German Marchen. And when he 
turned the page some fairy would 
change Breita to a dainty princess 
with a golden crown on her childish 
head, and—and other vague acces- 
sories. 

“Won’t your father take the money?” 

“Dim will not let him,” answered 
Breita calmly. 

“He follows Callanan’s orders, 
then?” asked Meridyce, smiling, 

“Always—because he cannot do 
without Dim. Because Dim said it I 
went to school this two winter yet, 
and read in the third reader. And 
hardly ever I work in the field now, 
because Dim tells my faderI shall 
not.” 

Meridyce put a month’s board bill 
in the little pink palm. 

“Very well, Breitchen, I-am your 
lodger. And you are to take very 
good care of me and amuse me,” he 
stipulated. 

So now, in the spring morning, they 
leaned from the window together, and 
her hair was against her face. 

Callanan passed beneath them and 
looked up unsmilingly. But Meri- 
dyce did not put the girl away. She 
was like a dainty, pink-petaled flower, 
he thought, growing among ill-odored 
weeds, and all men had a right to her 
sweetness and beauty as they passed 
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by. Some man would gather her 
sometime and then she would be for 
him alone, but until then— The warm 
little body leaning against him was 
not yet gathered. He puta finger 
under the dimpled chin and turned 
her face till he looked into the sleepy 
blue eyes. 

“Breitchen,” he asked her curiously, 
“tell me this honestly. Did Callanan 
ever ask you to marry him?” 

“Yes,” said Breita unblinkingly. 

“And you would not?” 

“No, not yet,” said Breita. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I hope always for another 
man,” said Breita. 

Meridyce laughed helplessly. “O 
Breita!” he exclaimed—“What other 
man?” 

“O dat!” said Breita. She leaned 
far out of the window, and she turned 
her face so that only the smooth oval 
of her cheek was toward him,—“I 
will tell you when he ask me!” 

The sheep-boy passed beneath them 
and looked up. He was a stolid, 
freckled-faced German lad with un- 
lighted blue eyes like Breita’s. 

“Gut’n morg’n, Breitchen,” he 
called, and grinned stupidly at Meri- 
dyce. Meridyce was sorry for Hans. 
The boy would have been starved 
but for an ability, learned from his 
sheep perhaps, to eat what no one 
else might; killed but for the merciful 
providence which made old Breiken- 
heimer too fat to plant his blows to 
advantage, and the good Frau too 
much of a woman to throw a weapon 
straight. Callanan was kind to the 
boy ina certain unkind way of his 
own, and Meridyce threw him an oc- 
casional coin when his master was not 
near. 

But this morning he did not see 
Hans. The smooth oval of Breita’s 
cheek had suddenly told him some- 
thing that troubled him. He stepped 
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back from the window, and then he 
drew the girl toward him. 

“Wie dein miindchen ist suess!” he 
murmured. And Breita, turning her 
eyes shyly away from his, lifted her 
lips for his kiss. 

The spring grew old. Across the 
creek the bank was green’ and purple 
with young grass and violets, and the 
corn that Callanan had planted showed 
in faint green lines across the moist 
black slate of the fields. Mrs. Breik- 
enheimer was ploughing in the field 
nearer the house, tramping barefooted 
through the fresh loam, jerking the 
‘big horses with masculine force, and 
swearing at them in broken English. 
Breita sometimes swore too—round, 
wicked oaths that were like music in 
her pretty mouth. Meridyce leaning 
his head wearily against the sun- 
warmed side of the barn, acknow- 
ledged that as a wife—to be taken 
home among, his people—Breita had 
her drawbacks. Then he looked at 
her, bending above a tub on the shady 
side of the house, and it hurt him that 
she should be washing his clothes. 

But she made a very pretty picture, 
with her short skirts kilted on her 
hips, her bare white feet planted in 
the pale down of the grass, her rosy 
face thrown back occasionally as she 
shook her long braids out of danger of 
immersion and smiled down at him. 
Certainly as a sweetheart Breita an- 
swered all practical purposes, and 
Meridyce smiled back at her. He had 
to leave the dethroned wagon seat 
where he was resting and go to the 
other side of the barn that he might 
not see her while he thought. 

He knew that he must go home— 
and soon. And to work. He was not 
a rich man, but he had been living in 
idleness and spending money as 
though he had been. Twice had old 
Breikenheimer suggested the advisa- 
bility of his withdrawal from the 
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room above the creek. And twice, 
therefore, had he been obliged to in- 
crease the stipened which weekly found 
its way to Breita’s woolen stocking. 
For— “das madchen or me, macht 
nichts—” said old Breikenheimer. 
Taking things all in all Meridyce’s 
financial condition was unsteady. 

And again, there was Callanan. 
Meridyce was sorry for Callanan, 
with his white young face and the 
fierce hatred in his eyes. If he had 
been a man who feared easily, Meri- 
dyce might have been afraid of the 
Irishman. As it was he was sorry— 
honestly and remorsefully. But after 
all, it was only a life thrown foolishly 
away for a pair of sleepy blue eyes 
and a red mouth. Perhaps indeed 
only four years of a life, for if Meri- 
dyce took Breita away the lad would 
undoubtedly recover. So on that 
account, too, he must go back. 

But Breita—he thought of a woman 
he knew who would laugh at Breita 
cruelly, a woman who would never 
understand the power of a Dakota 
springtime—its vastness and lawless- 
ness. A woman whose patrician 
name was written even then on an 
unmailed letter in his pocket. In 
which letter he told her crudely that 
it was not to her he was coming back. 

Breita was singing a little song he 
had taught her, and her voice had the 
unhampered freshness of the meadow 
lark’s down there in the mist-haunted 
meadow. Meridyce knocked the ashes 
from his pipe against the bars of the 


krael fence and sang, too, lustily, 


to music of his own— 

“And in the fire of spring 

Your winter garment of repentance fting.” 

The sheep-boy lounged past him 
cringingly, with an obvious hesitation 
for the expected quarter. But Meri- 
dyce’s pocket’s were as empty of silver 
as his heart was full of the uncoined 
gold of life and love. 
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Then old Breikenheimer came out 
of the granary behind Meridyce. He 
cursed the sheep-boy’s laziness first in 
first in German and then in English 
and the sheep-boy fled, looking back at 
his master with a struggling fire of 
defiance in his dull little eyes. 

Meridyce had been hesitating at one 
of the cross-roads of life. 

Breikenheimer, massively deter- 
mined, came to him like a bulky sign- 
post pointing to the road on which he 
had turned his back. When the farm- 
er had shouted at him in bad German 
and worse English for five minutes, 
Meridyce turned to him with a pale 
face and-commanding eyes. 

“Talk German,” he said, “ and talk 
slow. You say she would marry Cal- 
lanan if I were away. What makes 
you think so?” 

“She told him so? I don’t believe 
it!’ He flung the negative in the 


broad, red face calmly. And then he 
added quietly. 


“I would believe it 
from Callanan, perhaps.” 

“Thanks,” said Callanan, appearing 
suddenly in the granary door, and 
looking to Meridyce very young and 
very beautiful, standing so, behind the 
father of Breita. 

“I could have talked to you myself,” 
he said thickly, “but for the sake of 
her I let the father come—as a lady’s 
father should. But now you've given 
him the lie, because he’s a man over 
old for fighting—(Meridyce looked at 
Breita’s ancestor and then down at his 
own thin hands and smiled faintly)— 
listen to me! I hadn’t the right to 
speak before—not even the right to 
shoot you, for the girl was none of 
mine, but now—” he strode across to 
Meridyce with clenched hands, and his 
~ voice shook weakly—‘“Now, by God, 
I'll give you till noon to take your 
traitor’s face from the sight of her— 
and after that—” 

“You'll shoot me?” asked Meridyce 
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pleasantly. “Exactly. Only that seems 
so very extravagant. When you might 
take me in your two hands and break 
my neck so easily.” 

He climbed to the top of the krael 
gate, and sat swinging his heels 
against it and smiling at the Irishman. 

Callanan’s face softened. “I know 
its a coward’s threat,” he said, “and I 
to bring you here, too. But how could 
I know—Holy Mother, how could I 
know!” His voice broke, and- he 
turned away with a helpless gesture. 
Breikenheimer glared pantingly at the 
serpent on the gate. 

Meridyce leaned forward and laida 
hand on Callanan’s shaking shoulder. 

“Listen to me, lad,” he pleaded. “I 
never spoke of love to the girl till I 
was sure there was no chance for you 
—before heaven I didn’t. And now, 
if she’s changed: her mind, which, par- 
don me, I doubt, you needn’t be afraid 
of me. Tell me squarely now—did 
Breita say she would marry you?” 

“No,” Callanan answered honestly. 
“But if it wasn’t for you I’d be sure 
enough of that, You see you—you— 
the poor little one nevér-saw your like 
before, and she can’t settle down with 
you to call her.” 

From the house a shrill 
floated— 

“O, die Liebe macht uns selig, 
O, die Liebe macht uns reich I’ 

Meridyce felt a smarting ache in his 
throat. 

“Did she say she loved you?” he 
asked steadily. 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

Callanan flung his head back as if he 
would have denied the questioner’s 
right, but he saw that there was no 
laughter in the man’s careless eyes, 
and he answered almost pityingly, 
“Last night.” 

Meridyce swung down from the gate 
and put his hand in Callanan’s. 


voice 
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“All right, my boy. That’s the 
latest bulletin. I haven’t asked her 
since yesterday afternoon.” 

He went up the path to the house. 
Breita and the sheep-boy were talking 
together, while the girl wrung out the 
wet linen and flung it on the clean 
young grass beside her. Meridyce 
smiled at her, and the answering 
gleam of her white teeth, the quick 
response of her half-closed eyes, made 
him hesitate as he passed her. But he 
went on to his room. The dishes which 
had served his breakfast were still on 
his table and he took a newly stamped 
letter from his pocket and tearing it 
into very small pieces put them in the 
empty coffee-cup and threw a lighted 
match after them. Then he began to 
pack his trunk. 

Callanan came in while he worked, 
and found him whistling over the fold- 
ing of a night-shirt. The Irishman’s 
face brightened and he waited till 
Meridyce had completed his absorbed 
manipulation of its creases and looked 


up. Then he cleared his throat and 
would have spoken, but Meridyce shook 
his head, laughing. 

“It’s all right,” he said. 
not a love at first sight between us 


“Was there 


two? And shall any other love spoil 
that for us? You need not even say 
that you forgive me—but you may 
drive me to town if you will.” 

And Callanan nodded gratefully. 

When they came out into the yard 
they heard a sudden fierce clatter of 
tongues. Down by the barn Frau 
Breikenheimer leaned against her team 
and swore eloquently. Opposite her, 
her husband heaved his furious bulk 
above a well-fed little man in a long 
cassock, whom Meridyce recognized 
as the priest he had seen admonishing 
the Breikenheimer souls and drinking 
the Breikenheimer buttermilk. Be- 
tween them pretty Breita knelt in her 
kilted skirts, crying loudly, and there 
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was a red scar across her cheek that 
doubled Callanan’s fist like a tense 
tendon. But. Meridyce still smiled. 
Perhaps it was well for Breita to know 
chastisement. Behind her the sheep- 
boy stood, vacantly staring down at 
her. And the little priest hurried to 
meet the two spectators, with plump 
hands extended. 

It was only, he assured them, that 
he had married Breita and Hans that 
morning at daybreak—and the girl 
was quite of age and the boy not much 
younger—and they had asked him to 
break it to their father. He had broken 
it, he said, and now—Herr Gott! A 
priest had many duties, he must 
straightly go. 

And the little priest clambered, at 
much danger to his reverend legs, into 
a rattling, two-wheeled cart behind a 
sad-faced mare, as ill-fed as his holi- 
ness was well, and hastened off, wav- 
ing blessings to Breita and her husband. 

Callanan interposed between Breita 
and her father’s hand, and Meridyce 
caught on his own arm the coiling 
whip-lash which Mrs. Breikenheimer 
hurled at her devoted son-in-law. In 
the midst of the turmoil Breita knelt 
like one of her own saints cast in rosy 
wax. Then Meridyce took Callanan 
by the arm. 

“Come,” he said—‘All things end 
with the wedding bells, my dear lad. 
When the horses are ready you can 
come up for my trunk.” 

Breita rose from her kness and ran 
after him. She put her hand—five 
fingers crinkled by the washing into as 
many rose leaves, on his arm. She 
lifted her wet lashes and her mouth 
smiled—but he shook his head. 

“Nein Breitchen,” he said good 
humoredly, “not one cent for tribute. 
Furnishing your dowry has ruined me.” 
Then by an inspiration he demanded 
—“And how much was it you coaxed 
from Callanan last night?” 
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“Ah, but so much of all we saved, 
the priest took this morning already,” 
protested Breita charmingly—“that 
our marriage might be a holy thing!” 

Meridyce and Callanan drove away 
in silence. Behind through the thin, 
sheer air sounded old Briekenheimer’s 
muffled curses, already sinking into 
comparative calm. Neither of the 
men looked back, Callanan with his 
face set grimly toward the vanishing 
point of the wagon track, the other 
with his hat pulled so low over his 
_ face that only his mouth could be 
seen, smiling beneath the rim. After 
a while he pushed the hat. back and 
looked about him. The tenderly 
thrilling green on the wheat fields 
pressed against the dusty road; in the 
weeds that rose hardily between the 
wheel tracks the glimmer of pale 
wild roses and the bleeding purple of 
snake-weed shone. And Meridyce 
looked upon nature and was honestly 
glad. A little more of this—bird 
voices and blue-green fields and hazy 
horizons, and then no more pastorals. 
Only grim work in the city of hidden 
skies. And of this, too, he was glad. 
He began to sing softly and gaily, 


and then he checked himself, and 


laid a hand apologetically on the 
hard-knotted one that held the reins. 
“My dear boy,” he said, “it was only 
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four years of your life, and you are 
very young. But for me it was 
almost a tragedy. Wherefore I sing 
for my salvation.” 


* * * 


It was many days before he told 
the woman, and then it was while he 
toyed with a Delft plate whereon a 
shepherd and his sheep and his round 
little Phyllis were artistically com- 
mingled. 

“Ican imagine your devotion,” she 
said laughing. 

“You were in very great danger, I 
assure you,” he said solemnly, know- 
ing that she would not believe him. 
Because, he told her poetically, she 
had never heard the wild grouse 
drumming in Dakota. 

“And the impressionable Irishman, 
do you know what he did with the 
pieces of his heart?” she asked lightly. 

He did not tell her of his last 
letter from Callanan, filled with son- 
orous Latin quotations and a new 
picture of one of the honest faced 
country lasses. He felt that the 
woman was not sufficiently impressed 
with his story, and so he chose his 
own climax. 

“You have never seen a Delft idyll 
come to life my dear,” he said, “or 
you would understand.” 
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T° you beneath the urban star, 
Beside the wintry brine, 


O’er leagues that stretch,a snowy bar, 


I send this Valentine. 


It is not much; these simple rhymes 
Seem scarcely worth your heed; 
And yet between the lines sometimes 

Ah, how much one may read! 


A world of glamour and of glow 
Your eager vision fills,— 

Yet O,the joy could I but know 
Your heart is in the hills! 


Clinton Scollard 





THE MAID OF SHUNEM 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


slopes of Tabor and echoed back 

across the lower hills of Shunem, 

mellow, faint and silvery sweet: 
The King was coming. Yonder on the 
heights beyond Nain flashed the gleam 
of burnished armor and the gold and 
purple flecks of banners. The people 
of the villages gathered in the street» 
while,along the highways between the 
towns, waited shepherds of the moun- 
tains east of Endor, fishermen who had 
come from the shores of Genezareth; 
herdsmen of Jezreel, and vinedressers 
from the west, as far as the base of 
Carmel—all watching; for the King, 
with part of his court, was journeying 
in the north and would pass that way 
toward Jerusalem. 

On a ridge, beyond the level fields 
surrounding Shunem, with a sloping 
vineyard between her and the road, 
stood a girl, watching like the rest. 
She was a child of the hills; a peasant, 
but slender, fair, and with a face as 
beautiful as the morning. Her long 
dark hair was free, her simple summe1 
robe, passing over one shoulder and 
under the other, was girded at the 


’ Te voice of bugles rolled up the 


waist, and hung nearly to her bare’ 


and dainty ankles, outlining a form as 
supple, young and lovely as her face, 
framed in its flowing hair. She could 
not have been older than fifteen; 
though this she must have been, for 
hanging from her neck was a piece of 
silver money—the pledge of her be- 
trothal. 

This story occurs in the Old Testament in the form of a 
ly rical drama, under the title, “The Song of Solomon” or 
“The Song of Songs.” For dramatis persona, stage set- 
ting, parts, ete., see ““Driver’ 5 Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament.” For further study of the 
drama, see the author's article “The Old Song of Solomon— 


The New Song of Songs,” in the * apesmmmmnmentons: Gone) 
November-December, li 


The royal retinue drew near and 
halted under the old olives at the foot 
of the vineyard. The grapes were in 
bloom, and the King stopped to drink 
the perfume that lay sweet and heavy 
on the road. He loved the odor, and 
not content to breath it from a dis- 
tance, left his chariot, and with two or 
three officers, leaped the wall to take 
it fresh from the lips of the vines. 

The girl upon the ridge, seeing the 
company halt, came down the vine- 
yard for acloser view, taking care to 
keep well-hidden among the thick, 
rank leaves. She was half-way to the 
road, when, gliding in among the 
vines, she found herself face to face 
with three men—one in royal purple, 
whom she knew was Solomon, the King. 

For a moment King and country 
maid looked at each other; the King 
forgetful of the sweetness of the 
grapes; the girl, startled, curious, 
fixed with admiration. But before 
the King recovered far enough to 
speak, the maid had done obesiance 
and fled like a roe among the green. _ 

“I must have her,” cried the King, 
and an officer sprang away in the 
direction taken by the frightened girl. 
She had not expected this, and was 
surprised again and forced to return. 
Bidding the men wait for him at the 
chariots, the King and the girl were 
left together alone. 

Solomon’s eye for beauty was un- 
erring. He was a philosopher and a 
King; he loved learning and he loved 
his realm; but more than wisdom, 
more than kingdom, he loved a beauti- 
ful woman. He had built the Temple 
of Jehovah, it is true; but close beside 
it stood his own palace, as gorgeous a 
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shrine to the Goddess of. Love as any 
heathen ever dedicated. And he had 
gone up and down, over and across 
the world in his worship, bringing here 
the loveliest, fairest forms that could 
be found; until he had sixty wives, 
eighty concubines and maidens with- 
out number. His heart was as insati- 
able for fresh wives as his own Dead 
Sea for fresh waters. 

Among all these was an Egyptian 
princess, who had held first place in 
his heart until this vision in the vine- 
yard had flashed before him. He had 
seen this peasant girl and forgotten 
the Princess. 

Solomon was king—by divine right 
—and what was, was his; but how to 
get it, in this case, began to trouble 
him. He was not well acquainted with 
peasants. If this vineyard had only 
been a court, this free, barefoot girl a 
princess! But it was one thing to ask 
a Pharoah for his daughter’s hand, and 
quite another thing, even for a king, 
to make an independent country girl 
give her hand when her heart was al- 
ready pledged to a young shepherd. 

At first he was charmed with her 
resistance, it was so rare, so fresh an 
experience for a King, a flashing eye, 
a burning cheek, a heaving bosom, a 
clenched fist—a storm all lit with 
beauty like a tempest in the summer! 

He coaxed her; but she would not 
yield. He put the royal purple on her 
shoulders, and she flung it to the 
ground. He took the jeweled band 
from his brow, and, placing it on hers, 
cated her queen. She tore it off, 
cast it at his feet, and turned to flee. 
He caught her. He could crush her, 
for he was King; but he had never 
seen such loveliness, and to crush it 
were to lose it. 

Terror came into her eyes; her 
strength forsook her; and she screamed 
for help. Dare any help against a 
king? He took her in his arms and 


spoke gently. He would not, did not 
harm her; but she wept and prayed to 
be let go. He only drew her closer 
and multiplied his promises and his 
words of love. The kingdom should 
be hers if she would give her heart 
and go to Jerusalem with him as his 
bride. She pointed to the pledge 
about her neck and begged for mercy; 
but he gently snapped the chain, and 
lifting her clear, carried her, half- 
smothered, to the chariots. And the 
train moved on toward Jerusalem. 

Solomon was wise. It was wisdom 
that he had asked and been granted of 
Heaven; and if that gift were wanting 
in any particular touching woman, 
the lack had been made good through 
experience. 

What cannot be done with a simple, 
frightened girl in her father’s vine- 
yard, argued Solomon, may be accom- 
plished at the court of a King. In the 
vineyard I wooed unaided. The girl 
has never seen a court; she knows 
nothing of the pageantry and splendor 
of life; she has never seen herself. 
Bring her here; dress her like a queen, 
let her see her beauty, feel the jeal- 
ousy of her rivals, receive with me the 
homage of the world—and if I was 
powerless in the vineyard, admiration, 
self-love and ambition shall be strong 
for me here. 

The King smiled. The game pleased 
him. The palace against a hut? The 
court against the country? The King 
against ashepherd? No need to force 
her. There never lived a woman since 
the first one was beguiled who could 
not be taken with the show of royal 
purple. He would enjoy the wooing. 
And he placed the maiden in the keep- 
ing of the eunuchs. 

.So she found herself a queen, in 
robes of needlework and gold of Ophir, 
with slaves at her beck, with the fair- 
est women of the court for her com- 
panions, with a palace all her own— 
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‘and a King. She was beautiful in the 
vineyard; but here she wore the pur- 
ple and the jewels as the Lebanon 
cedar wore its royal green and gleam- 
ing cones. The magnificence of the 
palace, the splendor of the court she 
gathered to herself, and gave the glory 
back with an added light 
that brought the King in 
worship to her feet. 
It was only yesterday 
that her shep- 
herd-lover came 
to the little 
white - walled 
hut, bringing her 
. a jar of honey 
from the wild 
bees in the hills. 
Yet that time 
was far away, 
so far that she 
could hardly 
think back to it. 
But the present 
seemed farther 


still away, for it 
was all adream, 

The days wore 
on; the past re- queen, in robes of needlework and gold 


“So she found herself a 


ceeding still far- % Pir.” 


ther; the glamor, the excitement, the 
intoxication of the life about her 
growing nearer and more her own. 
Yet the King made little progress. 
His passion quickened, and his pride, 
for, more than the submission of an 
empire, he desired to have this stub- 
born, peerless beauty yield for love 
and admiration. He wooed her as only 
the richest of kings could woo. But 
Solomon had not prayed to Heaven 
for power to love and win. Of that, 
the ignorant, ardent shepherd knew 
more than the King. 

The winter was gone. The warm, 
live light of a new spring was felt even 
in the walled city; the first birds were 
returning, the earliest flowers opening, 
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and the green creeping over field and 
orchard. -And the day, set by the 
King for the wedding, was coming 
nearer. 

That day was to have been cele- 
brated in the vineyard at Shunem, 
when the grapes had leafed a bower 
and made the air allincense with 
their sweet perfume. With the 
breath of the spring and the 
approach of the day when the 
King should take her, came a 

yearning for the 
fresh home hills, 
her father’s hut 
and the love that 
a lad had given 
her. She had not 
consented yet; 
but the King had 
commanded, and 
she must yield. 
Commanding 
was not win- 
ning; and Solo- 
mon set more 
snares, and 
worked every 
charm in his 
power to con- 
‘quer. Up to this 
time she had guarded well her heart, 
answering him always as she answered 
the court ladies who tried to entice 
and persuade her, when she said: 

“By the roes and the hinds of the 
fields I charge you that ye stir not up 
nor awaken love till it please.” 

Yet the King was gaining. Time 
wears and weakens. The strange, 
golden year of captivity, of luxury, of 
flattery and attention had had its 
effect. Besides, she saw no hope of 
finally keeping the King from his de- 
sire. He understood; but while he 
waited he worked. There was no 
woman, not one, no beautiful, spirited 
peasant girl, with all to gain, whose 
love and fidelity could hold out against 
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the promises of a King—against him. 
He would yet seduce her; he would 
fan a passion in her which should burn 
a thousand times more fiercely than 
the hottest of the flames that roared 
in the lay-stall at the bottom of Ge- 
henna. And that first girl-love? It 
should crisp and blacken and disap- 
pear. 

He had not yet showed the maiden 
all it meant to be his queen. She had 
never seen the world upon its knees 
before him; she had never seen him 
glorious in his robes of state, in the 
crown of his father David, as Captain 
and King of Israel. But nowshe must 
look upon him, not only in his beauty, 
but in his glory; for the wedding day 
was very near, and she must be won. 

It was done in the name of Solomon, 
King of Israel, and “for the Fairest of 
Women whom the King would make 
his Queen.” Heralds carried the pro- 
clamation of holiday to the edges of 
the Kingdom, and on, into kingdoms 
far remote. 

Jerusalem was aflame with color; the 
city had never shown so gorgeously 
before. Kings and Queens from dis- 
tant courts looked on with wonder, 
Even the imagination which conceived 
it had scarcely pictured the pageant 
so dazzling, so like the blazing sun, as 
it now came moving through the 
streets toward the palace—and toward 
a woman waiting there. 

It was all for her. From the porch 
she looked out upon the multitude—a 
gay and eager tide that poured 
through every street, that rose to 
every window and overflowed across 
the low flat house-tops. She listened. 
From the far quarters of the city 
rolled the wide, wordless cry of the 
throng as the King passed through 
the streets. Over the earth-roar of 
the multitude floated the aerial notes 
of silver trumpets, like a response 
from the skies. 


She felt the very 
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marble of the palace thrill.and trem- 
ble beneath her feet. 

Louder, clearer grew the Hosannas, 
and soon the spears and shields of the 
men of war at the head of the proces- 
sion appeared. 

First came the spearmen, then the 
archers and slingers, then the chariots. 
behind which she now saw the milk- 
white mules bearing the litter of the 
King. Following the King came the 
gold and ivory cars sent by Pharaoh 
from the Nile; then the royal officers of 
Sheba; sailors of Tyre and Sidon; 
strange, fierce warriors from beyond 
the Great River; and priests of an 
hundred gods. 

A hush fell upon the crowded spec- 
tators. The soldiers on foot went 
past; the clanging, rocking chariots 
rolled by; and the milk-white mules, 
with the richest, mightiest King that 
ever wore the Jewish crown came 
opposite the palace porch. Then, as 
a forest of pine struck by a wild storm 
wind, the multitude bent and swayed, 
and a voice, like the ocean’s, broke 
about the palace, crying— 

‘‘Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness 

uke pillars of smoke, 
Perfumed mith myrrb and frankincense? 
Behold it is the litter of Solomon, 
Threescore mighty men are about it, 
Of the mighty men of Israel. 
It is made of the wood of Lebanon, 
Witb pillars of silver; 
With botto of gold; 
With seat of purple, 
And paved in the midst with love 
From the daughters of Jerusalem. 
Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and bebold 
King Solomon.”’ 

That night she sat far into the quiet 
hours, looking out over the sleeping 
city, over the dark valley toward the 
Mount of Olives. The night’s hush lay 
deep as death, but ever on the silence 
rolled the chorus— 


“‘Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness 
like pillars of smoke?’’ 


The scene flamed and glowed and 
passed again before her against. the 
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darkness in the Valley of the Kedron. 

“The moon’s gold on yonder moun- 
tain,” she murmured, “is pale against 
my gleaming garments. My father’s 
hut—how mean, how like a fox’s den 
beside these cedar-pillared halls! A 
shepherd-lover! remember him when I 
can bea queen?” And again the shin- 
ing litter moved across the valley and 
the chorus, with dts sea-voice, cried 
again— 

“‘Who is this that cometh up out of the wilderness?" 


Then from the shadows of the palms 
beneath her window some one spoke, 
eager, pleading, but in the darkness 
and the depth, calling as out of the 
distant past: 

“‘Rise up my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the senging of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is beard in our land; 
The fig tree ripeneth her green figs 

And the vines are in blossom, 

They give forth their fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.”’ 

It was no dream. She knew that 
voice. Its tones were sweeter than 
the sound of running waters in the 
desert. The silence came again, but 
the sound of the chorus died far away. 
The moon swung up above the moun- 
tain, flooding the valley of the Kedron 
where the milk-white mules had 
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passed—flooding the valley and letting 
fall its soft, sweet light aslant the 
palace walls. She leaned from the 
lattice and saw him; and he heard, 
scarcely whispered through the 
palms— 

“‘Thou art come, my beloved.” 

When the silver trumpets from the 
pinnacle of the Temple woke the 
day, and the gates in the city walls 
swung open, a humble shepherd and a 
maid, upon a donkey, passed out and 
took the highroad toward the north. 
A second morning dawned, and yeta 
third. Asthe grey light warmed and 
crimsoned on the hills, the shepherd 
and the [maid were mounting a ridge 
beyond the Plains of Jezreel. Beneath 
them lay the village of Shunem. They 
turned and looked back across 
Samaria, toward Judea and Jerusalem, 
and the maid, slipping her hand into 
her companion’s, with a light flashing 
swifter than the morning’s in her dark 
eyes, said: 

“‘Set me as a seal upon thine beart, as a seal upon 

thine arm: 
For love is strong as death. 
Jealousy is cruel as the grave, 
The flashes thereof are the flashes of fire, 
A very flame of the Lord. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Netther can the floods drown it: 
If aman would give all the substance of his bouse 


For love 
He would utterly be contemned.” 
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{en morning fails and withereth the rose. 

Alas! that Spring should perish with her sigh. 
The banners of the spirit that uprose 

On wings of hope to greet the shining sky, 

Now trailed in dust across the horizon lie; 

And in their stead a train of haggard woes, 

A ghastly penitence, a darkling cry, 

As o'er Life’s desert wan the traveler goes. 


Dawns rise and fail—yet oft for a little space, 

Out of the dark there leans one face to bless; 

An angel seems to hover o’er the place 

Where erst before was toil’s sad emptiness; 

And for a benison in my darkest hour 

One spirit shines clear with heaven’s holiest power. 


LARGESS 


N conscious eves and consecrated morns, 
The soul descries through doubt, the verity, 

And sees God’s purpose in the years that lie 
Torn, shattered, crumbling, on Tradition’s horns. 
O! Oftto him whom ev’n Perdition scorns, 
When Heaven nor Hell will hear his soul's stark cry, 
Comes penitence and peace, he knows not why, 
Nor whence that gleam which all his East adorns. 


This is that morn whose infinite hopes transcend 
All mortal cadences ; whose wakening dole 

In terraced raptures wrings his heart past pain. 
Nor Death, nor Fate, nor Time, can mocking rend, 
Whom spent, forlorn, divineth yet the whole, 

Of his lost errantry is eternal gain. 


Joseph Lewis French 





THE RED MILL ROAD 
By C. B. Lewis (M. Quad) 


eft face! Order arms! Te- 

he-he! I'll scare Bessie Baines 

most to death, I guess. At- 
tention! Forward, march—ha-ha-ha!” 

Down the road from the direction 
of Bennington came a strange figure. 
It was that of a young man of twenty- 
two or three, and his dress was a mix- 
ture of Continental and British uni- 
form. On his shoulder rested a stick, 
instead of a musket, and his face bore 
that vacuous expression always seen 
with an idiot. He was lop-shouldered, 
and his gate was a shamble; but he 
had watched the drill of the Patriots 
and remembered many of the com- 
mands. 

It was about noon of an August day. 
Below him, as he halted to make ready 
for a charge, was the Red Mill wherein 
Elijah Baines had ground corn and 
wheat and buckwheat for the public 
for the last decade. The creek which 
turned the big water wheel was called 
after the miller, and after the water 
had been used it went leaping and 
foaming across the highway, and sel- 
dom rose deeper than the knees of the 
horses which stopped to slake their 
thirst. In the rear of the mill was the 
miller’s house, and while he ground 
the grists and took only the toll of an 
honest man, his daughter Bessie, who 
was motherless, minded the house and 
sometimes worked beside him. 

On this summer day the big wheel 
was at rest, and the waters fretted 
and splashed and gurgled as they 
found a way over the moss-grown 
buckets. The miller had been one of 
the minutemen called out to harrass 
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and annoy General Burgoyne as he 
sought to get into Fort Edward, and 
in one of the many skirmishes had 
been shot through the leg and brought 
back home for nursing. All along the 
New York and Vermont line the Patri- 
ots were up in arms and waiting. The 
Green Mountain Boys were drilling at 
Bennington, and the supplies stored 
there for the army being raised. It 
was known that Burgoyne was making 
ready to despatch a strong force to 
seize the supplies and lay waste the 


‘town and the country about, and the 


farmers’ grists came to the Red Mill 
no more. 

“Hip-hurrah!” cried the idiot, as he 
came dashing down on the mill and 
turned acorner. “Fire at will! Charge 
the enemy with the bayonet! He-he- 
he! How scared you look, Bessie!” 

His shouts had brought the girl to 
the door. She smiled as she saw the 
young man’s queer dress. 

“I knew it was you, William,” she 
quietly said. “What are they doing 
in Bennington?” 

“What are they doing? Why, they 
are doing ‘Right face! Left face! Halt! 
Load your muskets! Charge your bay- 
onets and drive the British!’ I’m a 
general now, Bessie. Don’t you want 
to marry a general?” 

She watched him with pitying smile 
as he marched up and down before 
her, and threw out his chest and held 
up his chin in an effort to look impor- 
tant. She had known him for years, 
and had always spoken kindly; and in 
return his attachment for her was like 
that of a dog to its master. 

“No, you won’t marry me,” he said 
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as he came to a halt and tried to bring 
his heels together. ‘I know who you 
are going to marry—te-he-he! I’ve 
seen him kiss you and you kissed back. 
It’s Captain Luke Greenwood—te-he- 
he.” 

“You mustn’t talk that way!” said 
the blushing girl in tones of reproof. 
“I’ve got a sweet-cake in the oven, 
and when it’s done I'll give you a big 
piece. Run away, now, and fight the 
British. Hark! What's that!” 

From over the hills and meadows 
and tree-tops to the north came the 
notes of fifes and the beat of drums, 
and the red cheeks of the girl grew 
pale as she listened. She realized in 
a moment what the sounds meant. 
Burgoyne had sent out his thousand 
men on the march to Bennington. At 


Salem the entire command should have > 


gone on by the left-hand road. In- 
stead of that, and to deceive Colonel 
Stark, waiting on that road behind 
defences, all but two hundred men 
had swung into the Red Mill road, and 
would find it clear of Patriots from 
Salem to Bennington. 

“Are the British coming?” asked 
William in a whisper, as he crowded 
closer to the girl. 

“It must be them!” she answered as 
she caught her breath. “Ciimb up 
the ladder, William, and tell me what 
you can see.” 

There was a rough ladder leaning 
against the north wall of the mill, and 
the idiot was soon at the top and look- 
ing northwards. 

“T see red-coats and flags—red-coats 
and flags!” he called to the girl. 
“There’s thousands—millions of ’em! 
They are just coming over Stark’s 
Hill. Don’t beafraid, though—I’ll run 
up the road and kill ’em all—te-he- 
he!” 

“Father, Burgoyne’s men are com- 
ing!” exclaimed the daughter, as she 
ran into the house. “We can hear the 
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drums and fifes, and William says 
there are many soldiers.” 

“It is so! It is so!” replied the 
miller as he raised himself up on his 
elbow to listen. “God defend Ben- 
nington if the British are coming by 
this road! Run away, girl—hide your- 
self in the woods before they reach us. 
If the troops are Hessians they will 
kill me and burn the milli!” 

“Run away—never!” shouted Bessie. 
“Be quiet, father—don’t try to get up. 
We have two muskets and powder and 
ball, and they shall kill me before they 
lay hands on you! Be quiet—be 
quiet!” 

At the door, as she hurried out, the 
girl found the idiot. He was parading 
up and down with the stick on his 
shoulder. The notes of fife and drum 
sounded nearer. 

“Oh! William!” she said, as she 
grasped his arm and halted him, “try 
to understand what I am going to 
say to you! Look at me—look into 
my eyes! The British are coming!” 

“Yes, the British are coming, but 
don’t you be afraid, Bessie Baines. I 
am a general, you know.” 

“Listen, William, It is noon, and 
the soldiers will halt hére for an hour. 
Do you know where Captain Green- 
wood is? You can find Walnut Hill. 
It is over there—over there. You 
must know the place—you have been 
there?” 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, evidently 
trying his best to follow her. 

“Luke is there—at Walnut Hill— 
with his scouts. Look at me, William 
—you must go at once, and run as fast 
as you can!” 

“Yes—yes; I can run like a deer. 
I'll find Luke, I will. Here, you take 
my gunandshoottheBritishandI’ll go.” 

“Tell Luke there are a thousand 
soldiers.” 

“Yes—yes; there are a thousand—a 
million—but we can lick ’em all!” 
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“Poor boy—poor boy! Oh, I pray to 
God to give him his wits for an hour, 
if no longer! Remember, William— 
Wainut Hill—a thousand men—run! 
run!” 

“Yes—Walnut Hill—thousand men 
—Boom! Bang! Run!” 

As the idiot flew up the road, to be 
lost to sight within three minutes, the 
girl caught sight of the head of the 
marching column to the south. There 
was a brave show of rippling flags and 
marching men. They were the hired 
soldiers of the king—the Hessians— 
who were hated to the death by Patri- 
ots of every colony. 

“They are almost here, father,” said 
the girl, as she stepped within the 
door; “they will stop here for the 
noonday halt. I have sent William to 
tell Captain Luke, and the captain will 
send word to Colonel Stark. Oh, if 
William can only remember—if our 
soldiers will only get word in time!” 

“You should have gone,” said the 
“Tam 


father in hopeless tones. 
wounded, but the Hessians have bayo- 
netted wounded men on every field. 
The mill is undefended, but the men 
who burn farmhouses and churches 


will not spare a mill. Kiss me, Bessie, 
and God keep us!” 

The girl went back to the door and 
looked out upon the red-coated sol- 
diers as the head of the column forded 
the creek and came to a halt on the 
great open field opposite the mill. It 
was hardly five minutes before fires 
were being lighted and coffee made, 
but it was half an hour before the last 
of the column arrived. A few soldiers, 
accompanied by an officer, looked 
through the mill. They found not 
even a half-ration of flour or meal for 
a hungry soldier. The search was fol- 
lowed by mutterings and curses, and a 
voice cried out that the mill should be 
burned. Then a score of the first ar- 
rivals, whose hunger had been satis- 
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fied, crowded up to the door of the 
miller’s house, and a sergeant leered 
at the girl and said: 

“Out of my way, my pretty; there 
may be a score of your gallant coon- 
hunters hiding under the beds, and we 
would make acquaintance.” 

, “Only my father is here,” she re- 
plied, as she barred his way with her 
arm; “only my old father, and he is 
badly wounded.” 

“Wounded, eh? One of the rebel 
bushwhackers who fought us at Fort 
Edward and got a king’s bullet into 
him. That’s better yet. We must 
have him out and put him on his 
knees to take the oath to good King 
George. Stand aside, girl!” 

“No one shall enter here!” she reso- 
lutely replied. 

“Ah! little rebel!” chackled the sol- 
dier, as he looked around upon his 
comrades with smiles and winks, “but 
you’re fishing for a kiss, I see. “You 
shall have one, and it shall be sucha 
smack that all may hear. I take you 
thus—” 

One of the muskets leaned against 
the wall within reach of the girl’s 
hand. As the soldier reached out to 
grasp her she stepped back, and next 
instant the muzzle of the firearm was 
pointed at his breast and she was say- 
ing to him in a low, stern voice and 
blazing eyes 

“Lay a hand on me or try to force 
this door, and I will kill you!” 

“Oh-ho! Oh-ho!” he sneered as he 
started back in fear and anger. “So 
the hare has claws! I would have 
kissed you and not been too hard on 
the wounded man, but you go too far. 
No she-rebel shall menace me thus.” 

“Burn the mill! Burn ’em out!” 
cried a score of voices in chorus, as 
the owners pressed forward. 

The sergeant seemed about to give 
the order when a British captain forced 
his way through the crowd to the door, 
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For a moment he looked at the girl 
and her levelled musket—at the ser- 
geant—up at the walls of the mill. 
Then he asked: 

“What is this? What are you men 
about to do?” 

“We wanted to search the house, 
captain,” humbly replied the sergeant, 
but she threatened to shoot. “Give the 
word, and we'll burn ’em out.” 

“Away with you—out of this!” 
shouted the officer. “Did we march 
here to menace a girl? Would you 
light a beacon fire to tell the rebels at 
Bennington that we are coming? Back 
to your companies!” 

“Only my father is here,” said Bes- 
sie, as she lowered her musket, “and 
he is wounded.” 

“A rebel, of course,” said the cap- 
tain half to himself as he entered the 
house, “but he shall have protection, 
for all that. The dogs of Hessians 
would even kill a blind babe. Tell 


me, girl, is there a rebel force at Ben- 
nington?” 


“There are Patriots there,” she 
replied. 

“Ah, yes. That is another name for 
them. And in what force?” 

“I cannot say.” 

“And no one is hiding about here?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“You are a brave girl and shall not 
be annoyed again. I will place senti- 
nels at the door.” 

The mill was saved. Certain of the 
soldiers cursed loud and deep because 
they were compelled to stay their 
hands, but no fire was lighted. With 
that contempt for time and the Pa- 
triots which was evinced almost daily 
for years, the British force lingered 
when they should have been marching, 
rested when they should have been 
pushing ahead. It was nearly two 
o’clock when the fifes and drums gave 
warning and the head of the column 
started up the road, and it was twenty 
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minutes later when the last soldier 
disappeared. 

“God has preserved us!” said the 
miller, as his daughter went in to him. 
“But they may capture the stores at 
Bennington and destroy the town. Oh! 
if the Mountain Boys—if brave John 
Stark—only get the news!” 

“They will, father,” she replied, 
“and now I must help them still 
further.” 

“You—you—what can you do?” 

“William has surely found Luke. 
God will help him to make it plain. 
Luke will send word to Colonel Stark, 
and then fell trees to obstruct the 
road. I will use the axe, father. I 
will go up the hill and cut down trees. 
We mustn’t leave the way pepe for the 
enemy to return.’ 

“And I am wounded and can’t help 
you!” he wailed after her as the ran 
from the house with an axe in her 
hand. 

A quarter of a mile up the Benning- 
ton road the highway passed through 
the virgin forest, aud there was a deep 
cut through the hills. The girl glanced 
up at the trees to see how they leaned, 
and then selected one and applied the 
axe. In a quarter of an hour it came 
crashing down and the roadway was 
blocked. Then another and another, 
and her work was done. There was 
no pioneer corps with the Hessians. In 
their pride of might, and their con- 
tempt for the rabble, they had marched 
forth with no thought of obstruction. 
If they attempted retreat they would 
be balked. . The last tree was down 
and the girl stood panting, when the 
sounds of musketry reached her ears. 
Dropping the axe, she ran with all 
haste to the house. 

“Aye! I hear them—the fight has 
begun!” shouted the father as she 
entered. 

“I am going up to the barricade, 
father, and I will take both muskets 
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along. If the enemy seeks to return I 
must fire upon him—I must hold him!” 

“And I—I cannot go with you!” he 
moaned, as he held out his hands and 
sobbed in his helplessness. 

With a musket in either hand the 
girl ran back up the road, her footsteps 
hastened by the volleys of musketry. 
Kneeling at the barricade, she loaded 
a weapon with trembling hands, and 
was about to creep forward among the 
felled trees, when the idiot leaped 
down beside her and gleefully shouted: 

“I did it, Bessie—I told Captain 
Luke! He cut down trees, and sent 
word to the big general, and they are 
fighting — fighting — fighting! Don't 
you hear it? They can’t get out, and 
we shall kill ’em all!” 

“God bless you, William!” she half 
sobbed as she rose up. “Oh, if we 
only had a hundred men here—fifty—a 
score—a dozen!” 

“But ain’t I here, Bessie? I can 
shoot a musket, even if the noise does 


make me jump. See how tall I am! 


See what long steps I can take! 
face! Left face! Shoulder 
Order arms! Parade rest! 
you be afraid when I am here. 

“William,” she said, as she laid a 
hand on either shoulder, “listen to me 
and help me, and may God give youa 
mind as bright as day for your reward! 
We have got to fight. We have got to 
kill men. We have got to hold this 
road. Keep your eyes on mine and try 
to understand every wordI say. You 
do understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes—yes—I understand. We have 
got to fight and kill men. Yes, I 
know.” 

“We must creep in among the limbs. 
You mustn't shout or move about. If 
the red-coats try to come back we 
must shoot as fast as we can and kill 
as many as we can. You understand 
me—you know what to do?” 

“Yes—yes. Give me a musket, 


Right 
arms! 
Don’t 
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Watch me, now. You pour in the 
powder—so. Then you put in the 
bullet—so. Then you ram it down— 
so. Don't you see that General Wil- 
liam knows how to load a musket? 
Te-he-he! Of course he does! And 
now we creep in and get ready to kill 
the red-coats.” 

“Heaven is sending him light,” 
whispered the girl as she followed him. 
“He understands and will help me!” 

It had been quick work with the 
Patriots. They had looked. for the 
enemy by the other road, and had 
easily held at bay the small force sent 
to deceive. The idiot had hastened as 
never before. He had told his story 
almost word for word as he had been 
commanded to, and within a quarter 
of an hour trees were falling across 
the highway and a courier was riding 
to Colonel Stark. Then the Patriot 
force gathered with the swiftness of 
death. They swarmed out of Ben- 
nington—down from the hills—out of 
the green forests. They gathered be- 
hind the felled trees and the great 
bowlders and opened fire. The 
haughty and headstrong foe scarcely 
halted at first, but as fresh forces 
came up they were made to realize 
they had entered a trap and must 
fight for their lives. They fought 
well, but fought in vain. There was 
no chance for disciplined soldiery in 
that narrow way, with rifles hurling 
death from behind every tree and 
bush. They melted away—they were 
seized with panic—they sought to re- 
treat to the open fields about the 
mill, where they could deploy and 
manoeuvre; but as they fell back they 
found their retreat obstructed. And 
as they cried out to each other and the 
officers shouted orders, fire was opened 
and men began to fall. 

“We are hemmed in—we are lost!” 
was the cry, and it was answered from 
the barrier with: 
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“We are fighting—Bessie—we are 
fighting and killing and whipping the 
enemy! Load! Aim! Fire! Isn’t it 
grand?” 

“Down, William, down!” cautioned 
the girl. ‘We are holding them—we 
are confusing them! Oh! if we hada 
dozen more—a dozen more!” ; 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” cheered 
a score of men who burst through a 
thicket on the hillside and came 
tumbling and rolling to the roadway. 
“Into the barricade, men, and hold it 
to the last.” 

It was Captain Greenwood and a few 
of his scouts, and they had scarcely 
fired three volleys before the fate of 
the battle was decided. There was 
no advance—no retreat—no breaking 
out of the blood-sodden highway to 
right or left. There was nothing left 
but surrender, and of the thousand 
men who had marched out of Fort Ed- 
ward less than two hundred fugitives 
returned. 

“You—you here Bessie!” cried Cap- 
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tain Luke in amazement as he four2 
the girl among the branches with mus- 
ket in hand. 

“Oh! Luke!” she sobbed as she put 
down her weapon and covered her face 
with her hands, “I have had to kill 
men—three—five—seven of them!” 

“And I have killed, too!” added the 
idiot as he rose up and swung his hat. 
“Te-he-he! Bessie and me have fit and 
fit and killed and killed, and—and—!” 

A panic-striken Hessian, on his 
knees and sobbing with fright, fired 
his musket at random, and the whist- 
ling bullet struck the poor idiot and 
laid him low. 

“Victory! Victory!’ was shouted 
all along the Patriot lines, and white 
flags were waved and voices called 
“Surrender !” 

“God reward him!” sobbed Bessie, 
as she kissed a face which had never 
been kissed by maid before. Of all 
men who have died for liberty to-day, 
his name should longest be remem- 
bered!” 
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Ax? is this really you, Love, 
As of old, 

With eyes as ever blue, Love, 
Hair as gold? 

All careless you went straying 

Off by yourself, a-maying— 

There shall be no more playing! 
All is told. 


Go; you are naught to me, Love, 

From this day. 
Go; for my heart is free, Love, 

. From your sway. 

My pardon there’s no buying 
With all that artless sighing; 
On you thete’s no relying— 

Go away! 


I will not list a word, Love, 
Why or when— 

Ah! go now; go unheard, Love, 
From my ken: 

The heart I soothed to sleeping 

Has wakened, and is weeping 

To pass into your keeping 
Once again! 


Anna Mathewson 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEMS 
By E. E. Clark 


G. C, C. ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 


HEN the late “Charlie” Crocker, 
W of Central Pacific Railway 

fame, was crossing the plains in 

the forties by ox team over the 
old emigrant trail from Council Bluffs 
to San Francisco, he frequently pre- 
dicted that, within a comparatively 
few years, a steam railroad would be 
running across the continent, follow- 
ing substantially the same course 
traveled by them. His prediction 
was considered so. absurd by his asso- 
ciates that he was nicknamed “Crazy 
Crocker.” Mr. Crocker had the satis- 
faction of not only seeing his predic- 
tion come true, but of being one of 
the leading spirits in the construction 
of the first transcontinental railroad. 


The history of the growth of the 
railroads of North America reads 
almost like an Arabian Nights. tale. 
Within the recollection of men who 
are still in the prime of life the rail- 
roads of the United States consisted 
of a goodly number’ of roads, the 
longest of which would now be con- 
sidered a very small railroad. Some 
of these have expanded into megnifi- 
cent and far-reaching systems through 
having persistently extended their 
own lines year after year, thus gradu- 
ally developing the territory pene- 
trated by them. Others of them 
have been swallowed up by systems 
which have reached immense propor- 
tions through the process of consoli- 
dating and absorbing smaller roads, 

« * * 

The idea of creating and operating 
very large systems of railway may be 
said to have originated in the West. 


The Galena & Chicago Union Rail- 
road Company was incorporated in 
1836, and it has grown into the present 
splendid Chicago & North-West- 
ern System with 8000 miles of 
main track. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, a few years ago, was a com- 
paratively small system, while to-day 
it owns and operates a system of rail- 
way extending from Chicago to Gal- 
veston on the Gulf, to Denver in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, to El 
Paso on the Mexican border, to Los 
Angeles and San Diego on the Pacific 
coast, and by the time this appears 
will be running its trains over its own 
line to San Francisco. What has 
been done by the systems mentioned 


has, in substance, been accomplished 
by other systems, such as the Chicago, 


Rock Island & Pacific, the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, 
Paul, and the Burlington. 


Since Mr. Crocker’s dream was 
realized and the first transcontinental 
line was completed, five other distinct 
and separate lines have been built 
to the Pacific coast, namely: the 
Canadian Pacific, the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, the Santa Fe, 
and the Southern Pacific. With the 
extension of the roads and the build- 
ing up of large systems has come a 
corresponding increase in the amount 
of business, and the building of rail- 
roads in unsettled and comparatively 
unexplored portions of our domain 
has done more to develop the resources 
of the country than all other agencies 
put together. As these lines have 
been extended over the seemingly 
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boundless prairies the pioneer farmer 
has followed their advance. Little 
stores and frontier post offices have 
been established. Others, looking for 
an opportunity to settle in a new 
country have come in, and gradually 
little settlements have grown around 
the grain warehouses and the water 
tanks. Those little settlements have 
expanded into thrifty towns, and if 
we were to ride to-day over one 
of these lines through a section which 
we were familiar with a few years 
ago, but from which we have been 
continuously absent since that time, 
we would find great difficulty in 
recognizing either the country or the 
towns. 

As these lines have burrowed their 
way through the mountain fastnesses, 
they have brought into close connec- 
tion with the rest of the world the 
vast deposits of mineral wealth with 
which that region abounds. Mining 


camps have sprung up, and to-day 


thousands of mills and smelters are 
running full blast, day and night, 
wresting the hidden values from the 
granite of the hills, which but for the 
tailroads would never have been 
erected. 

As the mining camps have pros- 
pered, the valleys of the mountain 
region, large and small, have been 
brought into a high state of cultiva- 
tion by irrigation, and those who have 
chosen this life have found rich re- 
turns from the excellent prices real- 
ized for their products. 


As these iron highways have pressed 
on, ever on, across the great Ameri- 
can desert, they have developed many 
industries, made it possible to utilize 
hundreds of square miles of excellent 
grazing land, and have connected the 
factories of New England, the coal 
and iron fields of the middle states, 
the grain-growing prairies of the 
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middle west, the magnificent inter- 
mountain country and the golden 
fruit-bearing region of the Pacific 
slope. Above all this they have 
brought the business men of New 
York and of San Francisco within 


’ four days’ travel of each other, and 


have done more than all other physi- 
cal agencies combined to unite the 
people of our land into one grard 
family, each intensely interested in 
the affairs and the welfare of others, 
and all in the closest touch. We sit 
down to our morning paper and read 
the news from all parts of the contin- 
ent. “Ah! but,” someone says, “that 
is furnished us by telegraph, not by 
rail.” True! But, if the railroads 
had not been built would the tele- 
graph lines have made the venture? 
It is safe to answer, no. 


* * * 

The good liver in Chicago eats fruit 
from California, oat meal from Ohio, 
and a steak from Texas for his break- 
fast; his luncheon may come from any 
one of a half dozen states; for dinner 
he has oysters from Chesapeake Bay, 
terrapin from New England’s coves, 
red snapper from the Gulf of Mexico, 
green peas from Tennessee, and straw- 
berries from Florida; all while the 
lake which his club room windows 
overlook is still in the grasp of the 
Ice King. Railroads and the modern 
science of transportation by rail make 
these things possible. The same 
agencies also make these things possi- 
ble within reasonable cost, and those 
who live more modestly are enabled to 
enjoy comforts, which, but for the 
speed and cheapness of transportation 
by rail, would be luxuries beyond 
their reach, 

Everything in the railroad world is 
done on a much larger scale now than 
was the case a few years since. Then 
a freight car was built to carry a maxi- 
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mum load of 20,000 pounds. Locomo- 
tive engines were of a corresponding 
size. To-day the freight car that has 
not a capacity of at least 60,000 
pounds is considered rather out of 
date, and cars for handling heavy 
freights, such as ore and coal, are 
‘constructed with a capacity of 100,000 
pounds. The size of the locomotives 
and the weight of the rail in the 
track has been correspondingly in- 
creased. When the large capacity 
cars began to come into use, a switch- 
man on the Union Pacific Road 
chanced to see one of the old and 
small Union Pacific cars between two 
of the large and modern type, and he 
wrote on the side of the car with 
chalk: “Oh little boxcar, don’t you 
cry; you'll be a freight-house by and 
by.” Another employé seeing one of 
the modern coal cars, with its unusu- 
ally high sides, wrote on it: “Shop! No 
roof.” 


* * * 


The purpose of increasing the size 
and capacity of cars and locomotives 
is, of course, to permit of hauling 
more tonnage in one train and thus 
decrease the cost per ton for the 
movement. 

The size and commodiousness of 
our passenger cars has been greatly 
increased, while the luxuriousness of 
the modern train.is limited only by 
the inventive abilities of the builders. 

In view of the enlargement and 
expansion, which is so apparent on 
every hand, it seems paradoxical, if 
not astep backward, to see in the 
press dispatches a rumor that a certain 
large railway system is about to retire 
from its passenger train service all 
employés who we gh more than 180 
pounds. Why contract in this particu- 
lar and expand in all others? 

With all the extension and expan- 
sion on the part of the railways there 
has been a steady improvement in the 
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physical condition of the properties, 
and a steadily increasing disposition 
to make all betterments as permanent 
in their nature as possible has been 
exercised. 

The extension and expansion of the 
large systems of railway has been 
accompanied with a_ corresponding 
improvement in the service rendered 
to the public. Whenever a small and 
poor railroad has become a part of 
a large system, the people dependent 
upon that road for transportation 
facilities have been greatly benefited 
by the increased and improved train 
service furnished. The large and 
prosperous system can afford to lay 
out some money in improvements and 
wait for the returns which will surely 
come; while the small, impoverished 
company must live from hand to 
mouth and expend money only when 
forced to it by crying or positive 
necessity. 

* * * 

The amalgamation of large inter- 
ests in the railway world has, natur- 
ally, largely reduced the number of 
men employed in official and clerical 
positions, and as agents of various 
kinds. In this regard the combina- 
tions may be said to be against the 
interests of the people. Those things, 
however, adjust themselves in the 
natural course of business. Some 
individuals suffer; but that is true of 
everyday life in every channel. The 
writer was employed on the Central 
Pacific Railroad when the Southern 
Pacific was being constructed, and 
many of the employés of the Central . 
Pacific felt that as soon as the new 
line was completed the bulk of the 
business would be diverted to it and 
we would be obliged to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, simply for want of 
business. The Central Pacific did 
more business after the Southern Pa- 
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cific was built than it ever did before 
that time; and, although other trans- 
continental lines have since been 
built, the volume of business over 
the pioneer line has not diminished; 
on the contrary it has largely in- 
creased. 


7 - * 


Railroads have been constructed 
through country which did not seem, 
on sight, to promise to ever furnish 
business enough to justify building 
the road. But the business has, in 
almost every instance, come and 


has developed almost as if by magic. ~ 


The railroads with terminals in 
such centers of dense population as 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., 
have steadily increased the number of 
cars on their local passenger trains, 
and have followed that with a steady 
increase in the number of such trains 
run; but the demand for accommo- 
dations has correspondingly increased, 
and thus thedemand has grown so 
great as to require the erection of 
new terminal stations of such magni- 
ficence and of such dimensions as 
were never dreamed of a century ago. 
And all this despite the inroads 
which suburban electric lines have 
made in the suburban business. 

* * 7 

The consolidations of railroads into 
immense systems has been taken up 
by the owners of railroad properties 
in the East. Systems which were 
themselves formed by consolidating 
small roads a few years ago are now 
being absorbed by larger systems, and 
the air is full of rumors of still more 
and greater consolidations. We see 
many expressions in the public press 
indicating alarm at the idea of such 
immense holdings being controlled by 
so few men. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its recent report, 
hinted at dangers lurking behind and 
within such centralization of power. 
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It may seem like a broad statement, 
but it is probably a safe one to make, 
that the railroads form the most stu- 
pendous and important industry 
within the United States. The capi- 
talization of the railways of the 
United States is eleven billions of 
dollars. Those railways employ more 
than 875,000 men, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, they paid 
to their employés as compensation for 
services more than four hundred and 
ninety-five millions of dollars. 

There is an indescribable fascination 
about the railroad business for nearly 
all who have once embarked init. It 
demands a degree of close application 
and forgetfulness of self-interest 
which is not demanded or accorded 
elsewhere. In no other industry are 
minutes counted so valuable. In no 
other employment is it possible for a 
slight mistake or a forgetful moment 
to have as far-reaching and as disas- 
trous effects. The whole railroad life 
is busy, and its motto might well be 
“Get there.” 

Railroad owners have encouraged 
ambition among their employés by 
promotions from the ranks and by 
paying handsome salaries for the 
higher positions in the service. Some 
of our prominent railway presidents 
enjoy a salary as large as, and in some 
instances larger than that paid to the 
President of the United States. And 
to the credit of our institutions be it 
said that nearly all the prominent 
and successful railway managers of 
this day haverisen to their present 
positions from the humble ranks of 
the messenger boys, the brakemen, 
the firemen, the clerks, the rodmen 
and the trackmen. No enterprise or 
industry can boast so many selfmade 
men. And to the fact that they so 
well know the business they direct, 
and so well know how to treat and 











deal with large numbers of employés 
without friction, while at the same 
time awakening, encouraging and 
securing the loyalty of those em- 
ployés, is attributable the remark- 
able degree of success which is at- 
tained. 
Stories of personal devotion to duty 
on the part of railway employés 
could be related almost ad infinitum. 
The facing of almost certain death 
calmly in the performance of duty, 
the dragging of mangled limbs over 
rough ground that following trains 
may be warned of danger are daily 
incidents in the lives of railway, 
train and engine men. They are so 
frequent as to attract no notice from 
_ the busy public. Peace hath her 
heroes as numerous as those of war. 
As has been suggested, notes of 
warning have been sounded, calling 
attention to the dangers that might, 
and probably would, develop in such 
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immense combinations as seem to be 
in the course of formation in the 
railroad world. If the people gener- 
ally feel alarm, or if, later, it shall be 
found that there was cause for alarm, 
they can console themselves with the 


. thought that adverse legislation and 


anti-railroad agitation have, in fact, 
forced the consolidations. The pro- 
ducers of, or the dealers in any other 
commodity combine as they choose, 
and thus increase the price of their 
commodity or product; but the owners 
and managers of railroads are not 
permitted to even agree that they will 
maintain the present rates. for trans- 
portation. And if, in order to protect 
their revenues and rates, and do so 
within the limits of the law as ap- 
plied, they find it necessary to place 
their holdings in a few hands, the 
operation and application of the law 
which forced them to that may be 
thanked for the result. 


PAIEISR 
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S sweet to live, when Life and Joy are one, 
And lessening dusk and growing light are twain, 

While shadows flying come not back again, 
Since every pathway climbs toward the sun: 
Where Virtue finds no ancient foes to shun, 
But looks on Envy’s latest champion slain; 
When plodding Patience struggles not in vain, 
And leaves complete the arduous tasks begun. 
What of the Life, that striving prays for Peace, 
Though Darkness follow all the lonesome ways, 
And Malice haunt it hurrying down the slope? 
When Labor battling yields no just increase, 
Yet fights in pain thro’ length of weary days, 
And keeps it’s faith, still finding room for Hope? 





Clarence H. Urner 

















on as usual in the large, well- 

ordered household. Miss Sally 

in her dainty frills and laces 
smiled at the foot of the table, Mrs. 
Asbury shivered at the head, and com- 
plained of, imperceptible draughts, 
the Doctor was the same copious spring 
of information and lavished his Latin 
and poetry upon us just as before. 
One could detect no difference beyond 
Mrs. Ravenel’s absence from the cir- 
cle. If her husband knew of Mrs. 
Asbury’s confidence to us he made no 
sign. 

“Well,” Grace remarked, “I dare say 
people get accustomed even to scan- 
dals and take them easily.” Yet Miss 
Sally’s face did not look as though she 
were taking things easily when I saw 
it, one morning, from my window, she 
leaning against the garden lattice 
where the seven-sisters roses climbed 
to swing over her head, talking to Dr. 
Ravenel; he stirring the earth with 
his cane, and the birds twittering and 
circling overhead. 

“Freddy,” said Grace, who was look- 
ing, too, “did it ever strike you what a 
pity it is Dr. Ravenel hadn’t married 
Miss Sally—great heavens! What is 
that?” 

It was a single scream in a woman’s 
voice, a scream of such thrilling agony 
that involuntarily we clutched each 
other’s arms and then with one accord 
ran across the hall to Mrs. Ravenel’s 
room. The door was locked. We 
could only hear a faint rustling inside. 
I called, but no answer came, and just 


T= days passed. Everything went 
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at that moment we saw the Doctor and 
Miss Sally coming. Miss Sally opened 
the door. 

Little Sally was standing clinging to 
the writing desk, the blood streaming 
down her forehead from a cruel gash. 
Evidently the tear in the carpet had 
been to blame for another stumble and 
the little thing had struck her head 
against the sharp corner of the-desk. 
Mrs. Ravenel must have been terrified 
by the fall, for she had slipped out of 
bed and was crawling on her hands 
and- knees to the child. The brave 
little soul only thought of comforting 
her mother. “I ain’t much hurted, 
ma, ’deed I ain’t,” she lisped. The 
Doctor caught her in his arms, “I 
told,Tempe twice to mend that hole,” 
groaned Miss Sally, a housekeeper even 
then. The next instant she had a 
basin of water and a handkerchief 
ready for the Doctor, while Grace and 
I held the door. Three or four people 
had heard something and come, but 
Grace easily dismissed them in whis- 
pers. “A slight accident to little Sally; 
we must keep her quiet,” said Grace 
with the New England instinct to keep 
the world ignorant, at any cost. Mrs, 
Ravenel did not seem to notice us; she 
had dragged herself close to the child, 
but did not offer to touch her. It was 
Miss Sally who helped the Doctor bind 
the wound, which proved a small mat- 
ter after all. Little Sally, none the 
worse for her white turban, was bidden 
to kiss her mother and run to Mrs. 
Asbury, down stairs. “But first tell 
me how it happened, dearie,” said the 
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Doctor, “while we get your ma back 
to bed.” 

“I was trying to get ma’s medicine 
in the desk,” said the child. 

The Doctor was lifting his wife when 
she spoke; his head sank upon his 
breast. He did not speak a word. 
Silently Miss Sally came to him and 
helped him raise Mrs. Ravenel and 
carry her to the bed. The Doctor 
turned away. 

‘“Where’s Tempe?” said Miss Sally, 
who took everything with a sort of 
weary composure—I make no doubt 
she had been through scores of as 
strange things—“‘is she asleep long?” 

Mrs. Ravenel lifted her wild, white 
face, which she had hidden in her arms 
from the moment her husband touched 
her. 

“I sent her to fetch me some coffee,” 
she answered; “you know she thought 
I couldn’t get out of bed, and she 
didn’t let Sally in; she came through 
the outer door, herself, and I—I asked 
her—” 

There was something touching in 
the humility of her speech and her 
effort to screen the servant from un- 
just blame. I remembered the story 
of the colt, a lump came into my 
throat—well, from first to last, I con- 
fess I could not be hard on Mrs. 
Ravenel. ! 

“I won’t scold her, Ro,” Miss Sally 
answered gently, “but now tell us one 
thing. Did you keep it in that desk? 
Show us where.” 

At a gesture from Miss Sally, the 
Doctor brought the desk to the bed- 
side. His miserable wife, not lifting 
her eyes, stretched out her hand and, 
fumbling awhile behind one of the 
ornaments, touched a _ -concealed 
spring. We heard the. click of a fall- 
ing shelf; we could see nothing, since 
the Doctor and Miss Sally were before 
the desk. 

“That’s all,” said Miss Sally. -“Now, 
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Cousin Raoul, I'll leave you and go to 
Sally.” 

But Mrs. Ravenel clung to her and 
began to sob. “No, no, don’t leave 
me. Oh, Sally, the second time; he 
will never forgive me. He said I 
wasn't fit to be a mcther—oh, God, 
he was right!” 

“Hush, my poor child,” said the 
Doctor. “Are you afraid of me, Ro? 
Have I been harsh to you?” 

The unhappy woman clasped her 
cousin’s neck more tightiy. “If he 
would only reproach me,” she moaned, 
“but he only looks at me. That was 
the way he looked at me when I killed 
Raoul. And nowI nearly killed Sally. 
And 1 was trying to do better.” 

The Doctor, with a face like death, 
tried very gently to take one of her 
hands. “No, no,” she screamed, 
“you are kind to me, but you don’t 
love me. You can’t help me! Oh, my 
My poor 


poor little drowned baby! 
little Raoul!" 
“I'd better go,” said the Doctor 


sadly, “she’s better with you. Stay 
Sally, please.” Grace opened the door 
for him. He stopped to make her a 
pathetic bow of recognition, saying: 
“Sally will thank you, I—I can’t—.” 
His voice broke. I think I pitied him 
as much as Grace, as he limped away. 
All this while Mrs. Ravenel was sob- 
bing and Miss Sally trying to soothe 
her. They told us afterward that Miss 
Sally could quiet her when even her 
husband's efforts had failed, only ex- 
citing her to a frenzy of remorse, but 
now Miss Sally herself was powerless: 
she saw the storm must have its way, 
so she sat in sad composure and 
waited. 

Mrs. Ravenel flung her arms above 
herhead. ‘Look at me,” she shrieked ; 
“you liked me, Miss Lawrence; that 
day I wasin your room you kissed me; 
now you know what a wicked woman 


Iam<«I-had the kindest husband in 
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the world, and the kindest, truest 
friend. And I had two lovely child- 
ren. OneI killed, and the other—Oh, 
don’t you see how wicked Iam. But 
you don’t know, you can’t know how 
I’ve fought against it!” Her voice 
sank to a wail; with wild gestures, 
wringing her hands and smiting her 
brow, with a vehemence and an utter 
abandonment to her passion incom- 
prehensible to a Northern nature, she 
went through her pitiful story. 

“Night after night, no help from 
man or God. Struggle and pray in 
vain! Yes, pray, too! I’ve prayed 
all night, ‘Lord help me conquer it, or 
strike me dead!’ Like that, over and 
over and over, till I don’t know 
whether I fainted or fell asleep, I was 
so weak. And I tell you when the 
morning came, I’d jump out of bed and 
get it to stop my misery, so I would. 
My prayers are cursed—like me, like 
me!” 

It was horrible to see her and hear 
her, and to see her, when the frantic 
words were swept into moans and sobs, 
cowering and hiding her face within 
her convulsed arms. 

“Come, Ro,” said Miss Sally, softly. 
“Come dearie,” and lifting the forlorn, 
disheveled head, she laid it on her kind 
bosom and hid its ruined beauty there. 

We went away. No matter what 
tragedies desolate a household, there 
are always the meals to be eaten. 
The dinner bell rang promptly. Miss 
Sally did not appear, but at tea she 
was in her usual place. Actually her 
face was less haggard than Grace’s. 
The Doctor did not come down. 

That night I slept ill. The wind 
rising among the distant pines swept 
over the city. Swelling and subsiding 
in wailing gusts it made a long drawn, 
dismal sound that recalled Mrs. Rav- 
enel's voice. Doubtless it was merely 
a sign of unstrung nerves that contin- 
ually through the night I should seem 
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to hear her sobs and cries from the 
hall. I would sit up in bed and 
listen only to find that the sound was 
the moan of the wind or the clatter 
of the loose window sash or the 
creaking of the great oak bough 
against the window. At last, my pity 
and excitement wore themselves out 
and let me go tosleep. I awoke sud- 
denly, completely, and found myself 
sitting upright in the gray dawn of 
morning, listening to a low knocking 
at the door. 

“Miss Lawrence, Miss Lawrence,” a 
voice was repeating outside: I opened 
the door to Miss Sally. I think I 
knew then what she had come to tell 
me as when she had told it. She wore 
the same gown as the night before, 
her hair was roughened—Miss Sally's 
beautiful smooth hair—and her eyelids 
reddened with weeping. 

“What is the matter?” demanded 
Grace, awake inherturn. “I beg par- 
don, Miss Sally, is Mrs. Ravenel 
worse?” 

“Mrs. Ravenel is dead,” said Miss 
Sally. 

Grace uttered an exclamation, but I 
had felt it all along. ~d 

“I wanted to tell you,” said Miss 
Sally, with a quivering lip; “you were 
so good to her.” to 

Mrs. Ravenel had taken poison— 
opium. She must have had it con- 
cealed about the bed for a long time, 
since she had no new opportunity of 
getting it. After our departure she 
had grown quieter. For a long while 
the two women talked. “She kept 
speaking about the time when we 
were young together,” said Miss Sally. 
“She spoke of things I had clean for- 
gotten, little no account things I had 
done for her, and was so sweet and 
loving Ihad tocry. By and by cousin 
Raoul came in, and he said right off, 
‘why, honey, you'r looking better,’ 
and he laid some roses on the pillow 
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beside her and kissed her. Oh, I’m 
glad he did, for my poor girl used to 
torment herself thinking—thinking 
he had ceased to care—.” The tears 
came too fast for speaking now, but 
with the same patient composure I 
noticed the day before, she wiped 
them away and was telling the rest. 
Mrs. Ravenel’s gentle mood lasted 
through the evening. She begged to 
have Sally with her for an hour, and 
before she came had Tempe arrange 
her hair and give her the pretty white 
shawl which was Miss Sally’s Christ- 
mas gift, to wrap about her shoulders. 
She held the child in her arms and 
kissed her many times before she 
would let hergo. ‘After she’d gone,” 
said Miss Sally, “Ro turned her head 
away and lay right still. I got wor- 
ried, she was so still, and spoke to 
her, and she turned ’round and smiled 
and said to me: ‘You and Raoul 
have been like angels to me, and I've 
done nothing but bring shame and 
sorrow to you, but I’m going to make 
one last effort, and I feel, somehow, 
as if it would succeed.’ She spoke so 
solemnly and sadly, and, God forgive 
me, I had so little faith in her words 
that I couldn’t speak, my heart felt so 
heavy, so I just kissed her. Oh, I 
didn’t think that I never, never could 
speak to her again!” 

Miss Sally broke down, but: she 
struggled to finish the story through 
her sobs. There was little left to tell. 
Opium producesa sleep natural enough 
to deceive even a physician. Mrs. 
Ravenel had died with her husband’s 
arm about her, holding his hand to 
her lips. He slept, and when he 
awakened she was dead. During the 
afternoon she had asked for paper and 
pencil, under the pretense of drawing 
pictures for Sally. Ona scrap of this 
she had written a few words. After- 
ward Miss Sally showed them to me 
and J copied them. 
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Goodby, my darling husband and 
Sally. This is the only kindness I can 
do you. I made up my mind long ago 
to do it when I knew it was no use to 
try. Itisnouse. To-day I would not 
spare my child. I nearly was a mur- 
deress again. Oh, my dear husband, I 
have suffered so much and it is no use. 
Don’t let my child know. Sally has 
been so patient. Please, Sally, be 
good to Raoul. Oh, my dear, dear 
husband, I have loved you dearly, 


dearly. Ro. 


Grace and I did what was in our 
power to help Miss Sally through the 
days that followed, and when we left 
the city the last sight we saw in the 
station was a little group of two; Miss 
Sally’s face thinner and paler in the 
shadow of her crape veil, but summon- 
ing a parting smile for us, and the 
Doctor, waving his hat with the weed 


‘on it, and commending us for the tenth 


time to the particular courtesies of 
the conductor. 

We did not imagine that this would 
be our last sight of them, but so it has 
been. We have never seen Miss Sally 
again. Once we saw—only saw—the 
Doctor. Last year it chanced that we 
were passing through the town and 
found an hour at our disposal between 
trains. Taking one of the familiar 
shabby hacks at the station, we were 
driven to Miss Sally’s housé. Alas! it 
was Miss Sally’s house no longer, but 
metamorphosed into a smart new hotel. 
We had not the heart to enter, 
after inquiring in vain for Miss Sally. 
of a stray porter and a maid sweeping 
the steps of the opposite mansion. 
Failing there we took our way to the 
cemetery; the graves at least would be 
unchanged. We went directly to the © 
Asbury lot. Yes, there all was as we 
had known it, the white marble angels 
weeping at the monument, the graves 
of the generals and the colonels, and 
judges, the little mounds above the 
children, and the flowers heaped in the 
old profusion over one smal] grave. 
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There was a single new stone. -I took 
the flowers which I had brought and 
laid them at its foot, beside the roses 
and violets already there. Grace read 
the inscription aloud. 

“In memory of Aurora Honoria As- 
bury Ravenel, beloved wife of Raoul 
Moultrie Ravenel.” Below were the 
dates of birth and death—nothing else. 
She had only lived thirty-four years. 


“Poor, weakly, kindly, passionate 
woman,” said Grace. “God forgive 
her!” 


Then we walked back, down the 
wide paths between the dwarf mag- 
nolias. Halfway, on the spot where I 
had looked to see Mrs. Ravenel kneel- 
ing by her child’s grave, we both 
stopped and looked again. It was here 
that we saw Dr. Ravenel. He was 
approaching the grave from the other 
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side, and his arms were filled with 
roses. As formerly, his coat was 
black, but it was no longer threadbare. 
He put his burden of flowers down 
close to mine and stood, in the remem- 
bered attitude, with his uncovered 
head on his breast. “Let us go and 
speak to him,” whispered Grace. “I 
do hope he has married Miss Sally.” 

To this day Grace cannot under- 
stand why I would not comply with 
her request and was so afraid of losing 
the train. I shall never tell her; she 
would laugh at my sentimental jeal- 
ousy on behalf of adead woman whom 
I scarcely knew, and who was far from 
a stainless character; but I own here 
that it was because I wanted to keep 
my romance intact. I dreaded lest I 
should hear that the Doctor had 
married Miss Sally. 


(The End) 
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A COLD, white sword-thrust through the stubborn gray 


Of dawn’s closed gates. 


Above the parapet 


Of hill and cloud a warning gleam and fret, 

As of a thousand spears:in brave array, 

To urge the noiseless challenge of the day. 
The stalwart captains of the dark have met 
For one last stand beside their hills, and yet 

Even as they rise, the sullen gates give way. 


Then, not a crown or summit, high or low, 
But warms and reddens with the invader’s fires. 
The long, white levels sparkle in the light, 
And in the valliey-places, all aglow; 
The towns awaken, and their roofs and spires 


Capes the ae flashed from height to height. 


Frank Walcott Hutt 
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S a dismal, drizzling twilight 
A faded into black night, on the 

chalk-cliffed Isle of Wight, 

Tuesday, January 22, 1901, one 
of the greatest characters in the 
world’s history passed from this mortal 
life into eternity. The end was not 
unexpected. The one brief second 
of time, which marked the passing of 
aroyalsoul outof a noble career, ended 
that Victorian age which must ever 
remain a notable epoch in the world’s 
history. Predestined to be queen, 
from cradle to coronation, from coro- 
nation to the lingering sunset of her 


THE PONY-CARRIAGE USED BY THE 
QUEEN AS A CHILD 





fourscore years and twain, queen and 
empress, Alexandrina Victoria was the 


heart and shrine of an age’of noble in- 
spirations, rich in its fruitage, and un- 
paralleled in its achievements for the 
good of mankind. 

Sixty-four years ago the English na- 


TOYS FROM THE QUEEN’S DOLL-HOUSE 





tion crowned her queen. At her bier a 
world unites in a loftier coronation of 
love and sorrow, whose chrism will be 
as eternal as the earth, and as fadeless 
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as the records of that age of civilized 
progress which is linked with her name. 
More than a queen, more than an 
Anglo-Saxon ruler, the 
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of human events. In fact her every 


act of public and private life was in 
sympathy with what she deemed to be 


WHIPPINGHAM CHAPEL, WHERE THE QUEEN WORSHIPPED 





grateful memory of Vic- 
toria Alexandrina will 
remain as long as the 
human heart responds to 
the impulses of love and 
hope. 

The history of America 
cannot be written, with- 
out according a place of 
honor and esteem to 
Queen Victoria. She has 
lived in the hearts of 
the American people, and 
the nation never had a 
truer friend. She won 
the love of our people 
because she typified the Anglo-Saxon 
idea of motherhood and womanhood 
in its broadest sense, and her reign 
and influence have been primal factors 
in the advancement of womankind 
during the nineteenth century. Al- 
though a royal ruler, no one in author- 
ity was more democratic in impulse; 
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keeping close to the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people, and therapid march 





the best interests of humanity. The 
respect and admiration shown her 
memory is but a reflection of the sur- 
passing love with which hundreds of 
millions venerated the Mother-Queen. 
How well I recall my first visit to 
England, when I first felt, in spite of 
my American birth and Ameri- 

can prejudice, the close kinship. 

of the two nations. It was in 

the soft twilight of a Sabbath 

eve, the day after landing. A 
feeling of loneliness came over 

me as the echoes of the soft, 
sweet Walton chimes floated in 
through the old-fashioned case- 
ment. Here I was at the home 

of my forefathers. In yonder 
crumbling churchyard were 
buried my paternal ancestors. 

The soft splendor of the virgin 
moonlight lent its subtle magic 

to the scene until I almost felt 

that I was a part of the life and 
thought of those of the past 
centuries. The ivy-covered cot- 

tage was filled with the memories of 
a happy family circle, now scattered 
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to three continents. To America, four 
sturdy English lads had gone and set 
up their family hearthstones, winning 
their American citi- 
zenshipthrough mili- ¥ 
tary service in the a 
great Civil War. 


* * * 
Seated at the or- 
gan the impulse 
came over me to 
sing “America”, and 
. sing I did, with all 
the fervorof ahome- 
sicklad. Downstairs 
came a bowed, bent 
form that had seen 
the weight of nearly 
acentury of winters, 
and his bright, blue 
eyes glistened as he 
approached. 
“How happy I am 
that my grandson— 
American-born—can 
sing with such love 
and tenderness of 
our blessed Queen.” 
At first I did not 
quite understand, but 
he continued before 
Icould explain: 
“God save the 
Queen; first an ideal 
mother, a noble wo- 
man. Sing it again, 
my son, it is the 
music dear to an 
Englishman’sheart.” 
The words I confess I knew not, but 
I mumbled as best I could with em- 
phasis on “God Save the Queen,” but 
an aged, tremulous voice had joined 
me with a sincerity of true loyalty. 
Is it any wonder that. with the 
identical music entwined in our na- 
tional hymns, Americans and English- 
men should feel a kinship as Saxons? 
When we breathe a prayer for our 
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own America, our voices blend in 
harmony with those of loving, loyal 
British subjects. The coronation and 


THE FOUR GENERATIONS 


reign is a part of the world’s history. 
Here was the sunrise, the spring- 
time splendor of a career, that wasa 
worthy inspiration of Col. Henry 
Walker’s notable toast, when the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pavy of Boston ata London banquet: 


“Her Majesty's queenliness as a woman, and 
her womanliness as a queen, clothed both her 
throne and ber home with purity and honor.” 
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It was scarcely the dawn of ‘day 
when three distinguished visitors ar- 
rived post-haste at the old palace at 
Kensington. All was still at the pal- 
ace and its inmates still slumbered. It 
was about five o'clock in the morning, 
and the lordly messengers had some 


ger NE 


considerable trouble to bring an an- 
swer to their repeated ringing and 
knocking at the door, and even after 
waking the porter at the gate they had 
further trouble and considerable wait- 
ing in the courtyard of the palace. 


Eventually, when an attendant 


ap- 
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peared, they were informed that the 
princess was sleeping peacefully and 
must not be disturbed. Then they 
said, “We have come to the Queen on 
business of state, and even her sleep 
must give way to that.” And it was 
so. Mr. Creville, Clerk of the Council, 
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who arrived at the palace a few hours 
later, and received his information 
from the Lord Chamberlain, writes as 
follows: “On the morning of the 
King’s death, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Conyngham arrived 
at Kensington Palace at five o’clock 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT ELEVEN, AND HER MOTHER, THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
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KENSINGTON PALACE, LONDON, WHERE THE QUEEN WAS BORN 
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and desired immediately to see the 
AT THE AGE OF FOUR YEARS Queen. They were at once ushered 
into an apartment, and in avery few 
minutes the door opened and attended 
by the Duchess of Kent, she came, 
wrapped ina dressing gown, and 


with slippers on her naked feet.” In 
1863, the late Dean Stanley of West- 
minster was paying a visit to the 
Queen at Osborne, and he begged Her 
Majesty to tell him how the news of 
her accession was conveyed to her. To 
this request she replied as follows: “It 
was about 6a. m. that mamma came 
and called me, and said that I must go 
to see Lord Conyngham directly. I 
got up, put on my dressing gown, and 
went into a room, where I found Lord 
Conyngham, who knelt and kissed my 
hand, and gave me the certificate of 
the King’s death. In an hour from 
that time Baron Stockmarcame. He 
had been sent over by King Leopold 
on hearing of the King’s dangerous ill- 
ness. At2p, m. that same day I went 
to the Council, led by my two uncles, 
the King of Hanover and the Duke of 
Cambridge.” It is interesting to note 
that all accounts agree on one point, 
that immediately the all-important 
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tidings were conveyed to her she turned 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
said “I ask your Grace to pray for me.” 


THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE TOY-BOOK 


Thus, in this simple yet striking 


manner, began the great reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Concerning her first cabinet council, 
held at Kensington Palace, we are in- 
formed by Mr. Creville that it was on 
the morning of her _ accession. 
“Never,” says he, “was anything like 
the first impression she produced, or 
the chorus of praise and admiration 
which was raised about her man- 
ners and behavior, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very extra- 
ordinary and certainly something far 
beyond what was looked for. Her 
youth and inexperience, and the igno- 
rance of the world concerning her, 
naturally excited intense curiosity to 
see how she would act on this trying 
occasion. The first thing to bedone was 
to teach her her lesson, which, for this 
purpose, Melbourne (Prime Minister) 
had himself to learn. He asked 
if she would enter’ the room accom- 
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panied by the great officers of state, 
but she said she would come in alone. 

“As soon as the proclamation was 
read and the usual order passed, the 
doors were thrown openand the Queen 
entered, accompanied by her two 
uncles. She bowed to the lords, took 
her seat, and read her speech in a clear, 
distinct and audible voice, and without 
any fear or embarrassment. She was 
quite plainly dressed and in mourning. 

“After she had read her speech and 
taken and signed the oath for the 
security of the Church of Scotland, 
the Privy Councillors were sworn, the 
two royal dukes first, by themselves; 
and as these two old men, her uncles, 
knelt before her, swearing allegiance 
and kissing her hands, I saw her blush 
to her eyes, asif she felt the contrast 
between their civil and natural rela- 
tions; and this was the only sign of 
emotion which she evinced. She 
kissed them both, rose from her chair, 
and moved towards the Duke of 
Sussex, who was farthest from her, 
and too infirm to reach her. 

“She seemed rather bewildered at 
the multitude of men who were sworn 
and who came one after the other to 
kiss her hand, but she did not speak to 
anybody, nor did she make the slight- 
est difference in her manner. 

“She went through the whole cere- 
mony, occasionally -looking at Mel- 
bourne for instruction when she had 
any doubt what to do, which rarely 
occurred.” 


* * * 


Many who were present on that 
memorable occasion have born testi- 
mony to the admirable composure of 
the youthful queen, suddenly called 
upon for so trying an ordeal. “Had 
she been my own daughter,” said the 
Duke of Wellington, “I could not have 
wished to see her play her part bet- 
ter.” After the Council she got away 
as soon as possible to: her mother, and 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT, THE PARENTS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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in the course of conversation with her 
she remarked, “I can scarcely realize 
that I am really Queen of England; 
but I suppose it is so, and in time I 
shall become accustomed to the 
change.” These words were spoken 
with deep emotion, and at her request 
she was left absolutely alone in her 
own room for two hours. 

On the following day, amid the cus- 
tomary pageants, Garter King-at-Arms 
proclaimed the accession of Queen 
Alexandrina Victoria to the throne of 
these realms,— ‘to whom we acknowl- 
edge all faith and constant obedience, 
with all humble and hearty affection, 
beseeching God, by whom kings and 
queens do reign, to bless the Royal 
Princess Alexandrina Victoria with 
long and happy years to reign. God 
save the Queen!” During the time 
that the Proclamation was being made 
the “Little Queen” was seen standing 
at the window of thé Presence Cham- 
ber, within sight of the multitude of 
people. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, with white cuffs, a white 
tippet, and a border of white crepe: 


and, according to the “Court Chroni- 
cle,” she also wore a small black bonnet 
(small for that period of enormous 
headgear), which was placed far back 
on her head, showing her light hair, 
simply parted over her forehead in the 
pure virginal style. She seemed to 
retain her composure remarkably well 
during the ceremonial, though looking 
very pale; and when the bands played, 
the cannon began to thunder and trum- 
pets sounded, and the acclamations of 
the people filled the air, the calm self- 
possession of the young queen broke 
down and she fell upon her mother’s 
neck and wept. Very touchingly has 
Mrs. Browning spoken of this circum- 
stance in a poem: 


“God bless thee, weeping Queen, 
With blessings more divine, 
And fill with better love than earth 
That tender heart of thine; 
That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 
A pierced hand may give to thee 
A crown which angels shout to sec: 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown.” 


























Princess Victoria and her mother breakfasting 


in the garden of Kensington Palace 


Kensington Palace 
Room where the Queen was born 
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THE QUEEN’S CORONATION IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY SIXTY-FOUR YEARS AGO 





As an indication of the general sen- consistently followed, personally, to 


timent at this time we append the 
resolutions passed upon her death: 

“Queen Victoria is dead! 

“What a depth of grief and sor- 
row these few words convey, not 
only to her faithful subjects 
throughout the world, but to the 
peoples of every land; for toward 
all she was always a friend, con- 
stant and sincere. The members 
of the Canadian Club of Boston 
desire to pay their heartfelt tribute, 
and join in the great world sorrow. 

“She was more than Queen. In 
every thought and action the 
God-given qualities of complete 
womanhood shone forth in clear- 
ness and purity. Her life was a 
continuous succession of ideals, not 
theoretic but actual, carried out 
with the faithfulness of detail 
amazing in its scope and power. 

“Those elevating ideals of purity 
in private life which she has most 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT TEN 
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the highest and noblest degree, she has 
exacted of those around her. In public 


life her beneficent influence has always 
and continuously been exerted for the 
maintenance of purity and nobility of 
thought and deed to such an extent 


that no sovereign’s court ever excelled 
hers throughout the world, in any age.” 

The magical, simple words “I will 
be good,” uttered by her when a very 
young girl, when acquainted by her 
governess with her possible succession 
to the throne, have passed down 
through the many years as a beautiful 
expression of youthful purity of mind. 
Most completely has this resolve been 
complied with throughout the long 
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and eventful reign of Queen Victoria. 
As queen, wife and mother the name 
of Victoria will ever stand for the 
most exquisite ideals in human life. 
Throughout all ages the Victorian 
Era will ever remain as a beacon light 


for human endeavor and nobility of 
thought, tending toward the uplifting 
of the human race to a higher level 
and realization of responsibilities, jus- 
tice and power. 

Our hearts are filled with sadness and 
grief, yet let us realize that her life, 
both private and public, stands forth 
as a mirror, clear as crystal, reflecting 
naught-else but the beautiful and en- 
nobling in human existence. 








Washington Centennial Exhibition in the South-West Pavilion (second floor) Library of Congress. Early 
imprints of Washington and Alexandria, SS manuscripts, maps and views of Washington in 
books; prints and views of the Capitol and White House in books, and photographs of Library of Congress 
in course of construction, 


EARLY DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
By D. E. Roberts 


HE Treasury could not at first premium. The first prize for the 
provide for the construction of White House was awarded to James 
public buildings at Washington, —- — 
including the White House and —~ 
Capitol. Virginia and Maryland con- 
tributed $192,000, and later Maryland 
advanced $100,000 on the personal 
security of the commissioners, and 
subscribed two-thirds of the $300,000 
loan floated by the Washington au- 
thorities. A lottery in 1794 aided the 
improvement of the Federal city. 
Messrs. Scott, Thornton and White 
were appointed commissioners in 1795, 
serving until 1802. The first board 
auvertised for plans for a capitol 
building and for the president’s house, 
offering $500 and a lot as a first pre- 














$ Medal struck in commemoration of the establishment of 
mium, and $250 and a lot as second the Capital in the District of Columbia, 1800-1900. 
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Hoban, a native of Ireland, who conception, a republican simplicity and 
‘modeled the White House after the that true elegance of propriety which 
plan of the palace of the Duke of corresponds to a tempered freedom.” 
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Washington Centennial Exhibition, uccupying the west end of the south curtain (second floor). Maps of 


Washington, original drawings of the Capitol and White House, also competitive and adopted plans of the 
Library of Congress. Exhibition of heliotints occupies the centre of the curtain, while the east end is 
given over to a display of mezzotints. 


Leinster,in Dublin.” Hesuperintended “No designs for the Capitol had been 
its construction, and later was em-_ received, up to July 15, 1792, of suffi- 
ployed as architect on the Capitol. cient merit to meet the commission- 

The commissioners accepted those ers’ or the President’s approval.” 
plans which “exhibit a grandeur of On April 5, 1793, they approved a 


Appearance of the Capitol after being sacked by the British. The North Wing was completed in 1800, and 
served as a meeting-place for Congress. The South Wing was finished in 1811. Both wings were con- 
nected by a wooden structure. 
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City of Washington in 1800. From an engraving by Heath, after a drawing by Parkyns. Published in 1804. 





City of Washington from beyond the Navy Yard (Anacostia) in 1834, Froma colored mezzotint engraving 
by W. J. Bennett, after a painting by G. Cooke, 














Front View of the White House in 1800. Designed and Constructed by James Hoban. 


plan submitted by Dr. William Thorn- 
ton of Philadelphia for its “grandeur, 
simplicity and convenience.” Hallett, 
a French architect, was awarded the 
second premium, but the prize was 
made equal to that of Thornton’s. 


“Subsequent examination proved that 
Dr. Thornton’s design was architect- 
urally defective “on account of poor 
light and ventilation, and weakness of 
structure.” Thomas Jefferson directed 
Hallet to amend the Thornton plan 
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East Elevation of tie Capitol. 





From an original drawing by Dr. William Thsruton, approved April 5, 1793. 


Halict amended the interior plans to “practical form.” 


to “practicable form” so that finally 
only the external 
original plan were retained. Hallet was 
appointed architect at a salary of 
$2,000 a year, and at the same time 
Hoban accepted the position as sur- 
veyor of public buildings. The French 


Case in the Suuth- West Pavilion (second floor) Library of Congress, showing 
the early governmental publications and Washington periodicals, 


features of the 


architect disagreed with Hoban, and 
was dismissed from the service June, 
1794, after “a replevin of plans and 
papers was resorted to.” In 1803, 
Hoban was succeeded by Latrobe, 
who later as architect of the Capitol, 
planned and rebuilt the old south and 
north wings, designed the 
rotunda, constructed the 
Hall of Representatives 
and re-constructed the old 
Senate chamber. 


* . 


Bulfinch, architect from 
1817 to 1830, completed the 
work as planned by La- 
trobe. In 1851 Walter com- 
menced the work of ex- 
tending the north and 
south wings. The eleva- 
tion of the dome was begun 
in 1856. The larger capi- 
tol was completed in 1867. 

The original plans and 
elevations of the Capitol 
by Hallet (1793 and 1794) 
and by Thornton (1793), 
and plans of the White 
House by Latrobe, are ex- 
hibited. Other views of 
the Capitol include prints 
from Warden’s ‘“Choro- 
graphical and statistical 
description of the District 
of Columbia” (Paris, 1816); 
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“Torrey’s Portraiture of Domestic 
slavery in the United States” (Phila- 
delphia, 1817); “Willis’ American Scen- 
ery” (London, 1840); “Our Globe” 
(Phila., 1849); “American Magazine’ 
’ (Boston, 1837); “View of the Capitol 
after the Conflagration of the 24th 
of. August, 1814,” “Senate Chamber, 
1848,” “Capitol, 1848,” “Chamber of 
Representatives, 1848,” “Capitol, 
1960.” The original paintings in the 
Capitol are represented by a series of 
engravings. 

All exhibitions of prints in the 
Library of Congress have been 
arranged in order of public interest 
and instruction, drawing extensively 
from the copyright material and 
special collections of its Division 


of Prints, numbering in both sources 
about 100,000 engravings, lithographs, 
photographs, etc. 

Whenever a subject of importance 
in literature or history presents itself a 
collection of prints is placed on exhibi- 


tion as an aid to its study. Such is 
the policy inaugurated by Mr. A. J. Par- 
sons, in charge of the Division of 
Prints. 

In view of the centennial of the 
occupation of Washington city as the 
seat of national government, and the 
establishment of the Library of Con- 
gess, a collection of books, manu- 
scripts, maps, periodicals, prints and 
original plans was arranged, under the 
direction of Mr. Parsons. 

The enlarged quarters of the Library 
of Congress, the classified material of 
its divisions and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of their chiefs enabled Mr. Par- 
sons for the first time to perfect such a 
collection. 

The exhibition epitomized the or- 
ganization and development of the 
city, and the Capitol and White House, 
and illustrated the great events which 
have transpired during the century, 
notably the capture of Washington, 
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the destruction of the Capitol and 
White House by the British in 1814, 
and the battle of Bladensburg. It 
also included the early imprints of 
Washington and Alexandria; political 
pamphlets, essays, works of fiction, 
guide-books, directories and the earl- 
iest governmental publications. 

A collection of photographic views, 
exterior and interior, taken by Mr. J. V. 
Wiirdemann, directed by Supt. Ber- 
nard R. Green, while the Library of 
Congress was in course of construction 
(1889-1897) is of great interest. 

The old quarters are shown in a 
photograph of the central library hall 
taken in 1896, and a print from a 
sketch by W. Bengough in 1897. Both 
prints revealed a congested condition 
and emphasized the urgent need of 
larger quarters. 

The third exhibit includes compe- 
titve designs by Architects Tipe, 
Sloan, Schumann and Lautrup; old 
blue prints of the basement, first and 
second floors of the present library 
quarters. 

RARE OLD MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY 

Among the manuscripts relating to 
the city of Washington may be men. 
tioned “Federal City Lottery for the 
improvement of the Federal City” 
(1794); “Letter from the Commission- 
ers of Washington to President Madi- 
son calling in the service of Engineer 
Latrobe for repairs of the Capitol 
(after its destruction by the British 
in 1814)”; “Letter from President 
Madison approving the project of the 
commissioners, insisting on adher- 
ence of the original plans of the Capi- 
tol initsreconstruction” (1814) ; “Letter 
from Peter Force (Mayor of Washing- 
ton 1836-1840) to Commodore Rodgers 
in regard to the propriety of a public 
expression of opinion in relation to the 
French Revolution of 1830.” (Mr. 
Force made an extensive collection of 
books and manuscripts relating to 
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America which was purchased by 
Congress in 1867 for $100,000.) 

Upon the subject of the Library of 
Congress are noted “Letter from R. 
H. Goldsborough to Joseph Nourse, 
Register of the Treasury, requesting 
areport upon the condition of the 
library funds. (The late conflagra- 
tion has deprived us of every record 
and paper appertaining to the Library 
and all information upon this point 
will be useful to us.) Oct. 3, 1814"; 
“Letter from the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Library to the 
Register of the Treasury respect- 
ing the purchase of books (April 11, 
1816,)” and two copyright records 
crediting the deposits of the National 
Calendars for 1830 and 1832 by Peter 
Force under the acts of 1790 and 1802. 
The copyright record for that of 1830 
(May 21st,) was given under the hand 
of Martin Van Buren “as Secretary of 
the Department of State of the United 
States, with the seal of said Depart- 


ment affixed at the City of Washing- 


ton, the day and year first above 
written.” The copyright business was 
small at that time when it received 
the signature of the secretary of state 
“with the seal of the said depart- 
ment.” During 1899 about 95,000 copy- 
rights were granted through the regis- 
ter of copyrights “under the direction 
and supervision of the Librarian of 
Congress.” 

IMPRINTS OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 

Early imprints in Washington and 
Alexandria in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries include “The 
Potomak Almanac for 1793’; “The 
Gambler” (1802); “The National Maga- 
zine or Cabinet of the United States” 
(1801); “Catalogue of books, maps and 
charts belonging to the Library of the 
two Houses of Congress” (1802); ‘“Let- 
ters from Thomas Paine—on his arrival 
from France” (1802); “Thoughts on the 
increasing wealth—of the United 
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States” (1801); “Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Practice for the use of the 
Senate of the United States by 
Thomas Jefferson” (1801); “Narrative 
of the Battle of Bladensburg” (1814); 
“Bladensburg Races” (1816); “Alexan- 
dria Almanacks for 1807 and 1812”; 
“Enquiry respecting the capture of 
Washington by the British” (1816), and 
others. 

EARLY MAPS AND VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 

The mounted maps of the Middle 
States of North America, published in 
1791, are of special interest since 
“Columbia or Washington the capital 
of America” and “Columbia or the 
Federal City” are the names given the 
present site of Washington. The map 
of “the Geneses Tract” mentions 
“Columbia, the new seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” The 
first topographical map of Washington 
was made by Ellicott in 1793, and an- 
other of 1803 gives views of the 
White House, and east front of the 
Capitol as adopted by General Wash- 
ington and the commissioners. 

On July 9, 1790, an Act was passed 
“giving the President of the United 
States the sole power to select any 
site on the Potomac between the east- 
ern branch (present location) and the 
mouth of the Conocheague” (Williams- 
port, Md.) for the seat of the national 
government. 

The present site of Washington was 
selected, and Messrs. Johnson, Carroll 
and Stuart were appointed commis- 
sioners to consult with the President 
in regard to laying out the site, and 
to the construction of public buildings. 

At the suggestion of General Wash- 
ington, Major L’Enfant, a French en- 
gineer, who had rencered conspicuous 
service during the Revolutionary War, 
was employed to lay out the plot of 
“ten miles square” (the Territory of 
Columbia) and the “Federal City” 
(the city. of Washington). “It was 
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quite similar in principal to that which 
was adopted by Napoleon for the re- 
construction of Paris.” A photograph 
of this map is among the collection. 
The views of Washington comprise 
the engravings in early publications 
as well as early copyrighted prints. 
PERIODICALS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
The early newspapers of Alexandria, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York are arranged in a con- 
venient manner in the lower cases. 
The particular article in each period- 
ical is marked so that one may readily 
learn their early happenings and in- 
teresting personalities. ‘The George- 
town Weekly Ledger” (1792) presents a 
“Scheme of a lottery for the purpose 
of disposing valuable property.” ‘The 
Columbian Mirror and Alexandria 
Gazette,” (1793) and “Alexander Ga- 
zette” (1797), give notices of business 
transactions of George Washington. 
“The National Intelligencer” (1800 
and 1802) inform us of a debate in the 


House of Representatives on the erec- 
tion of a monument in Washington, 
and a bill to reduce the height of the 


houses of Washington. “Georgetown 
Museum” (1809) gives an advertise- 
ment of a work entitled “The private 
life of Washington with a great num- 
ber of original anecdotes by M. L. 
Weems.” “The Universal Gazette” 
(Washington, 1803) contains an ad- 
vertisement on “Proposals for carrying 
the mail of the United States”, “The 
Weekly Messenger” (Boston, 1814), 
“Daily National Intelligencer” (Wash- 
ington), “New England Palladium” 
(Boston) give full accounts of the cap- 
ture of Washington, destruction of the 
public buildings by the British in 1814 
and the Battle of Bladensburg. “The 
Daily National Intelligencer” glories 
in the victory at New Orleans. 

The issue of Oct. 18, 1814, of the 
last named periodical presents an in- 
teresting account inreference to a 
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debate on a resolution favoring the 
purchase of Mr. Thomas Jefferson’s 
library for the Library of Congress. 
Objection was made to such purchase 
by Mr. Oakley of New York and Mr. 
Reid of Mass., while Messrs. Wright 
and Seybert of Pa., Robertson of La., 
Hawkins of Ky., and Forsyth of Ga., 
spoke in its favor. “The objections to 
the purchase were generally its ex- 
tent, the cost of the purchase, nature 
of the selection, embracing too many 
works in foreign languages, some of 
too philosophical character and some 
otherwise objectionable. Exception 
was taken to Voltaire’s works. The 
advocates argued that the purchase of 
so valuable a library would serve the 
foundation of a great national lib- 
rary. Mr. King of Mass. favored the 
purchase of such parts of the library 
as the library committee would deem 
suitable to the purpose. (Mr. Jeffer- 
son in his letter on the subject to Mr. 
Smith declines disposing of a part 
without the whole of his library.) 
Mr. King’s amendment was lost by a 
vote of 91 to 47. The purchase of 
the Jefferson library (7,000 volumes) 
was finally completed for $24,000.” 
From 1800 to 1814 the clerk of the 
House of Representatives served as 
librarian. In 1815 the office of libra- 
rian was created, and George Watter- 
ton appointed, who served for a period 
of 14 years. Later appointees have 
been JohnS. Meehan (1829-1861), John 
G. Stephenson (1861-1864), Ainsworth 
R. Spofford (1864-1897, June 30), John 
Russell Young (1897-1899, January 17). 
The present librarian, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, was appointed April 5, 1899. 
The exhibition has proven itself to 
be of great interest and value to the 
thousands of visitors from all parts of 
the country, and has aided writers 
for periodicals in offering select illus- 
trations on the Washington Centennial 
held on the 12th of December, 1900. 








UNCLE ALVA’S SINGULAR COURTSHIP 
By Mary E. Stone Bassett 


Alva and me did our courtin’ in 

the graveyard. Folks air mighty 

eager to talk, but they don’t al- 
ways get the right of things. I guess 
I'll have to tell you all about it; then 
you'll know what’s true and what 
ain’t. 

You see, dear, I’m called young 
lookin’. I suppose it’s because good 
spirits air natural to me and I’ve never 
worried much. Then, again, I’ve al- 
ways been fond of gay colors. I re- 
member a minister once taking me to 
task for wearing a red piny, full size, 
on my bunnit. I told himif the Lord 
had anything agin red pinies, he 
oughtn’t to have made them. 

Wall, I ripped that piny off my bun- 
nit, I recollect just as well, the spring 
after Amanda Burt died—she that was 
your Uncle Alva’s first wife. The 
piny had got to lookin’ faded and 
crinkly like; soI went down to Jane 
Stimson, the milliner’s, and bought a 
bunch of the naturallest pink roses one 
ever see to put inits place. AsI was 
workin’ away, all of asudden I thought 
of Mandy. She and I had been girls 
together, intimate friends, until she 
married Alva Burt, then a coolness 
sprang up between us; but I ain't go- 
ing to talk of that. 

“It don’t seem possible,” I said right 
out loud, “that Amanda Burt’s been 
dead a whole year!" Then I riz up 
and tried on my bunnit. The pink 
roses looked as well as the red piny— 
maybe they were a shade more becom- 
ing. 

I couldn't stop thinking about 
Mandy Burt. At last I rolled up a 
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bundle of piece blocks (I was makin’ 
a bed-quilt) and walked down to the 
graveyard. Once there, I sat down 
under the elm tree close by Mandy’s 
grave. 

It was a peaceful spot; birds sing- 
in’ and flowers bloomin’ all round the 
quiet sleepers. I couldn’t seem to 
feel sad as one ought in a graveyard. 
Before I knew it, I was humming a 
little tune and layin’ my piece blocks 
out on the grass, in jest such a pattern 
as Mandy and I used to admire. I was 
so engaged, I didn’t even hear the 
gate click, and you may guess how I 
jumped when a voice close by said: 

“What fetched you here, Nancy 
Storrs?” 

I looked up, and if there didn’t stand 
Alva Burt—Mandy’s husband. I scrab- 
bled them piece blocks together, I 
reckon. Why, I was never so flustered 
in all my life. “I’m just a-goin’,” 
says I, “Good day, Mr. Burt.” 

“Don’t go,” pleaded he. “I never 
‘sposed you were that fond of Mandy, 
as to come and set by her grave.” 

“Oh,” said I, “don’t you remember 
we was intimate as girls though to be 
sure, Mandy was a good deal older 
thanme. Once we pieced quilts alike. 
Asl set here this morning, I was lay- 
in’ my blocks in jest such a pattern. 
But I must be goin’, Mr. Burt.” 

“No, you sha’n’t go, Miss Storrs, ’til 
I’ve thanked you for lovin’ Mandy,” 
and he caught hold of my hand and 
squeezed it real hard. “Won't you 
please to set down on this bench with 
me while we talk about-her?”- . 

I couldn’t seem to refuse thé poor 
man, so I sot down. He cried, and I 
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cried out of sympathy for him. He 
told me all of Mandy Burt’s virtues. 
Seemed to me I never heard a woman 
so extolled. You’d.’a’ thought an an- 
gel had been livin’ right here on this 
earth. I’ve noticed that’s the way 
men get to thinkin’ of their wives 
after they’ve lost them. 

Wall, I listened to that man till I 
heerd Miss Bates’ dinner horn blowin’ 
(you remember the Bates’ farm joins 
right onto the graveyard); then I felt 
sort o’ hungry. I began to think what 
a good cook Elvira Bates was, and 
when Alva was sayin’ for the hun- 
dredth time at least, “There wa’n’t no 
woman ever so lovin’ and gentle as 
Mandy,” I broke in upon him. “I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” says I, 
“if Elvira Bates had chicken pie for 
dinner.” 

“Dew tell!” 
short. 

“Yes,” continued I; “green garden 
She’s a 
great hand at cookin’. I’ve a notion 
to stop at Elvira’s, as I’ve been calcu- 
latin’ to visit her this long spell.” I 
riz to go. Alva Burt stepped right 
along beside me. Says he, “I’ve got a 
little business myself with Mr. Bates.” 

I don’t set up to be a mind reader, 
but as true as you live, Elvira Bates 
had all them things for dinner. She 
was entertaining a travelling minister 
and had made extra fuss. Of course 
she wouldn’t hear to our going away 
before dinner. 

When we sot down to the table she 
introduced us to the Rev. Isaiah Flick- 
inger. He was a tall man with wild 
eyes and plenty of hair. He cast a 
disprovin’ look at me—just as all min- 
isters do; but my! how his eyes lit up 
when they rested on Alva Burt! He 
went right to talkin to him and eatin’ 
chicken pie at the same time. When I 
supposed his mind was fully took up I 
turned to Miss Bates: 


said Alva, stopping 


sass and maybe rhubarb pie. 
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“Your summer bunnit is mighty be- 
comin’ to you, Elvira,” said I. “Why, 
I could scarcely sense the sermon Sun- 
day for admirin’ it.” 

Elvira’s cheeks got red and her eyes 
sparkled. Poor soul! She used to be 
a handsome girl, but it wasn’t often 
now she got complimented. Shelooked 
at me real grateful, but shook her 
head; then I noticed that Elder Flick- 
inger had his eye on me. 

“Woman!” said he stern-like, “how 
little you realize your condition! In 
one month from this time the earth 
will be no more!” 

“Do you think the world’s comin’ to 
an end?” says I. 

“I don’t think it: I know it.” He 
looked dretful solemn. “When din- 
ner’s over,” says he, “we'll gather in 
the front room and I'll convince you 
whereof I speak.” 

He didn’t say no more, but just sot 
there and eat enough for two men. 

Elvira didn’t stop to do up the dishes 
or nothing. She led us right into the 
parlor after dinner; and there Elder 
Flickinger got up on a sort of a stool, 
which he carried about with him, and 
began to discourse. 

I could see he was in earnest and be- 
lieved every word he said. It was a 
powerful address; but the front room 
was kinder hot, and ’fore I realized it 
(as I sot there fannin’ myself), the 
Elder began to grow dim and wavy- 
like, then I didn’t hear no more till 
Elvira woke me up a-shakin’ me an’ 
sobbin’. 

“Oh, it’s true, Nancy; it’s true! We 
are going to be consumed by fire.” 

“Huh!” says I, rousin’ myself, “What 
air you talkin’ about, Elvira?” 

“Why, the world’s comin’ to an 
end the tenth of next month; the 
signs air jest right. Oh, to think of 
it! You can have my new bunnit, 
Nancy; I won’t need it no more.” 

“Wall,” says I severely, “what good 
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will your new bunnit do me, Elvira, 
unless I’m transplanted? In that case 
I'd like to look my best.” 

“Oh hush, hush dear!” she cried, 
“I’m afraid you've got a_ wicked, 
worldly spirit, Nancy.” 

Isee she was soexcited that it wa’n’t 
any use to argue, so I said no more; 
but while Elder Flickinger was still 
exhortin’, I slipped out into the kitch- 
en and washed and wiped up the 
dinner dishes. I knew that would be 
one good jobdone; then I went out the 
back door toward home. 

Seemed to me, I never saw sucha 
pleasant afternoon! I stopped along 
the road to pick a handful of tansy 
and some yeller buttercups, and 
looked up into the biue sky hung with 
idle white clouds, and says Ito myself: 
“Nancy Storrs, you just trust the Lord 
a spell longer, instead of Elder Flick- 
inger. This world is a mighty lovely 
picture for him to spoil by fire.” 


It does beat all how folks will get 
stirred up! It wa’n’t more’n a week 
before the hull neighborhood was nigh 


about crazy. That Elder Flickinger 
must have been a powerful speaker 
and a convincin’ one, for folks that I 
thought had real sense was led away 
by him. 

We had a lovely spell of weather 
just then, as I recollect; an’ I got to 
wanderin’ to the graveyard pretty 
steady. I can’t say my piece quilt 
got on much, for I was always findin’ 
Alva Burt there and a-sittin’ ’longside 
of him on the bench a-mourning. 

He believed the world was comin’ to 
an end, sure! He’d swallowed Elder 
Flickinger’s doctrine hull. 

One afternoon when we was settin’ 
there, and a yeller bird was singin’ 
above Mandy’s grave, Alva Burt says 
to me: 

“How comfortable and pleasant the 
world is, Nancy. ‘Tisa real pity it’s 
got to come to an end so soon.” 
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“I don’t believe it will, Alva,” says 
I. (Somehow we'd got to callin’ each 
other by our Christian names.) “The 
Lord ain’t goin’ to destroy his own 
work.” 

“Wall, says Alva—sorter speakin’ 
to himself, “if I thought it wouldn't, I 
know what I'd do,” and he edged upa 
little closer to me. “You air such a 
pleasant, chipper kind of woman, 
Nancy, with them red cheeks and 
bright eyes, without meanin’ any dis- 
respect to Mandy, I’d ask you to 
marry me.” 

My heart seemed to stand still, then 
it gave a start and began to flutter 
like a live bird in a basket. After 
a while I found my voice; “La! how 
you surprise me, Alva,” said I. 

“I’m surprised myself,” he replied; 
“for I didn’t expect to tell you thy 
true feelings; but the first day I saw 
you here by Mandy's grave my heart 
sorter warmed to you. Maybe you 
wouldn’t have me, Nancy?” 

Now to own the truth, I’d liked 
Alva Burt ever since we were boy 
and girl together; but be didn’t 
know it. I waited a minute before 
I spoke; “Wall, Alva,” says I, “as 
the world is comin’ to an end so 
soon, and we're goin’ where there 
ain’t no marrying or givin’ in mar- 
riage, ain’t that a sort of foolish 
question? YetI will own I think a 
powerful sight of you.” 

“Oh Nancy, do you!” said he so ten- 
der-like, edging up closer and closer to 
me. “Would you really marry me, 
Nancy?” 

“Why, I suppose I might, Alva,” I 
replied, my face feeling awful red. 

By that time his arm had slid 
around my waist. “Oh to see you in 
my home, Nancy,” he cried, “what 
would you do?” 

“Wall,” said I, with a good deal of 
spirit, “you’d know I wasthere, Alva; 
I'd change things some. I'd have all 
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them weepin’ willows dug out o’ your 
yard. I'd root up them mournin’ 
brides; and in their places I'd plant 
sturtions and poppies and pansies. 
I’d open up your parlor and let some 
sunshine in. I’ve just got to have 
things cheerful round me, Alva.” 

“Mandy said the sun faded the 
furniture,” he murmured. 

“That’s what lots of women think, 
Alva: but I'd rather the furniture ‘ud 
fade than me. I contend, no livin’ 
creature can thrive in the dark. 
Maybe Mandy thinks different now” — 
and I glanced down at the long green 
mound—"“since she dwells in God’s 
kingdom where it’s all sunshine and 
cheeriness.” 

He squeezed his arm tighter around 
my waist. “Is that all you’d do, 
Nancy?” 

I don’t know whatever made me so 
bold; but I up and said “I'd love you, 
Alva, asa true woman ought to love 
her husband.” 

I didn’t git no farther, for that 
shameless man up and kissed me. 

We should have been real happy 
after this, but for Elder Flickinger’s 
idees. I made it a point to visit the 
graveyard every day, and so did Alva. 
It pestered me to see him lookin’ so 
peaked and anxious. He paid no at. 
tention to my argument, but dwelta 
great deal on the good times him and 
me might have if only the world wan’t 
comin’ to an end. 

Says he, “We’d git married right 
away, Nancy. I’msure Mandy wouldn’t 
object; for we’ve done our courtin’ 
right here beside her grave all fair 
and open.” 

“No, Alva,” says I, “Mandy ain’t 
nothin’ to complain of, and if the 
world shouldn’t come to an end—” 

“There ain’t no use lottin’ on that,” 
he cried—real peevish like—“It’s 
bound tocome toanend. The signs 
air jest right, but—if, as you say, it 
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shouldn’t—why, in that case we'd get 
married the very next day, providin’ 
you was willin’.” 

“Then,” said I, (blushing beet red) 
“supposin’ we leave it that way, Alva. 
If the world don’t come to an end the 
tenth of July we'll be married on the 
eleventh, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, at the Baptist church, by Elder ~ 
Hopkins, our regular minister.” 

Alva heaved a sigh that seemed to 
come from his soul. ‘“O, Nancy,” ex- 
claimed he, “if it wa’n’t downright 
wicked I’d pray the Lord to hold off a 
spell.” 

Before we parted that day, Alva 
said: “Nancy, Elder Flickinger says 
we ought to get ourrobes ready. Now, 
I'll buy the cloth if you'll make them. 
Have ’ein jest alike, Nancy; and our 
last night on earth we'll set here to- 
gether by Mandy’s grave. I don’t 
know no fitter place to be took from.” 

La, as I walked home that day, I felt 
as cheery as could be. All the birds 
seemed singin’ weddin’ tunes, and my 
heart was just overflowing with love 
for Alva Burt and all creation. I 
never saw finer weather. It did ap- 
pear as if our old green earth was 
bound to show off her best before she 
busted. I knew Elder Flickinger 
would say I ought to be prayin’ and 
mournin’, but I felt jest like singin’ 
and praisin’. 

That night I lay awake the longest 
time and thought things over. Next 
morning I put on my bunnit and 
walked to the village. Says I to Cy- 
rus Field, the head clerk at Simpkin’'s © 
store, “Show me your silks.” 

He put ’em all out on the counter— 
four pieces there was. One piece just 
took my eye; ’twas a pale green shade, 
looking like the first leaves in spring. 

“How much is that a yard?” says I. 

“That silk’s a big bargain, Miss 
Storrs,” says Cyrus. “It’s only a dol- 
lar and a quarter a yard, now. You 
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see we reduced the price twenty-five 
cents when we heard the world was 
really comin’ to an end.” 

I stepped back and looked at it, first 
one side and then the other. I made 
him take it to the winder and hold it 
up to the light, so as to be sure there 
were no cracks in it. I knew it was 
foolish to waste my money if the world 
was really comin’ to an end; but the 
fact was, my heart was set on having 
a weddin’ gown. 

“Cut me off twenty yards,” said I at 
last. 

Cyrus Field winked dretful knowin’; 
but I pretended not to notice him, be- 
ing engaged in opening the clasp to 
my melon-seed purse. I took my 
bundle and stepped ‘round to Jane 
Stimson’s—the milliner. 

“Jane,” says*I, “I want you to make 
me a white lace bunnit. I want a row 
of pink roses under the brim and wide 
pink strings to it.” 

Jane Stimson was a fat woman and 
moved slow. She didn’t show much 
surprise at my request, and I guess 
nothing could excite her. 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” said she, “if 
I'd got the very thing you want,” and 
she opened a bandbox and showed me 
a bunnit that delighted my heart. It 
was made of shirred white lace, and 
there was a hull flower garden under 
the brim. 

“It'll be dretful becomin’ to you,” 
said Jane. “I'll put pink strings to it, 
and as the season’s gittin’ late you can 
have it at a bargain.” 

When I reached home that day (I'd 
had my green silk cut and fitted at 
the dressmaker’s so I could make it 
tight up myself), I had the bandbox 
holdin’ the white lace bunnit, and I’m 
free to confess it gave mea real turn 
to see a bundle of white cloth layin’ 
on a chair in the settin’ room. My 
hired girl, Tilly Ann, came in and said 
Mr. Burt had been there and left the 
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cloth. Of course I knew what it was 
for, and all the vanity concernin’ green 
silks and white lace bunnits suddenly 
slid out of me. 

Next morning I ran over to Miss 
Hitchcock’s— my nearest neighbor, 
who was a strong Methodist. Says I, 
“Have you made your decenshun robe 
yet, Miss Hitchcoek?” 

“Oh, yes,” says she, “I’ve made ten 
of ’em—one for each of my family.” 

“Can I see yours?” I asked.” 

“Why, certainly; I’ll go and put it 
on.” 

Pretty soon she came back dressed 
iu a long white robe which touched 
the floor and was fastened round the 
neck with a puckerin’ string. She’d 
tied a big white handkerchief over 
her head, and being an awful pale 
woman she really looked like a corpse. 

“The Lord,” said she, “will find me 
robed like an angel.” 

That riled me. 

“If angels dress like that,” I re- 
marked, “I feel sorry for them. What 
right have you to think so? Ain't 
the Lord capable of fashionin’ robes 
for his angels as beautiful as the flow- 
ers’ and the butterflies’ ?” 

“They're all dressed alike, Nancy,” 
she replied. ‘When the last night 
comes, I’ve got an old lyre that I’m 
goin’ to hold in myright hand. The 
strings to it air mostly broke, but that 
won't make no difference.” 

“Wall, in that case,” says I, dretful 
sarcastic, “maybe the Lord qil/ take 
you for an angel. I guess I sha’n’t 
need a pattern for that robe; it’s only 
two pieces of cloth sewed together, 
with arm-holes cut in and a string at 
the neck.” 

“That's all,’ she remarked sweetly; 
“though I did hear that Myra Adams 
has gored hers and set a piece of lace 
in at the neck. We all know she’s a 
vain thing.” 

My! how it did go agin’ me to make 
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them robes! I wa’n’t the least bit per- 
tickler; I took great big stitches in 
them, and didn’t measure the hems 
round the bottom as I oughter. I 
wa'n’t reconciled to dying, anyhow. 
Just as soon as I got ‘em done, I folded 
‘em up and put ’em out of sight. Then 
I went to work on my weddin’ gown. 
As I sat sewin’ on that shining green 
stuff little tricklets of joy seemed trav- 
elling up and down my spine. Every 
now and then I'd break into a love 


song; then I’d ketch myself at it, and ° 


try to turn my thoughts by listening 
to Tilly Ann wailing in the kitchen, 
“Hark, a Voice from the Tomb!” Tilly 
Ann was a great singer, but I often 
wished she'd lose her voice. 

Wall, a hull week went by. I didn’t 
neglect wanderin’ to the graveyard, 
but when I wasn’t there I was sewin 
pretty stiddy. At last my green silk 
was finished, and I had Tilly Ann do 
up the lace fishy my grandmother 
willed me. Then I was all ready for (I 


didn’t know which) the world to come 


to an end or to git married. 
waitin’. 

The tenth of July (that last day set 
by Elder Flickinger) dawned as per- 
fect as a jewel. There wasn’t as 
much as one cloud to mar the blue 
sky, and the birds sang as if it was 
their hull business to hurry and finish 
up. The flowers seemed brigtiter col- 
ors than usual. That forenoon Elder 
Flickinger was to hold a big meeting, 
and Tilly Ann begged leave to go. 

“There won’t be much use to git 
dinner,” says she. 

“Go long, Tilly Ann,” said I, “and 
stay as long as you please; but I’m 
goin’ to spend this last day on my own 
premises. If we don’t meet again, 
farewell, Tilly Ann.” 

She went off with her robe under 
her arm. The world wasn’t to come 
to an end ‘till night time, but I 
didn't begrutch her the holiday. 


I was just 
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Presently I walked out into the gar- 
den and looked at my flowers; then I 
sat down on a bench and read. Long 
about noon I went back to the house, 
and after I'd had a cold bite, a dretful 
silly idee possessed me to try on my 
weddin’ fixins. Wall, if you’ll believe 
it, Idressed up in that green silk gown; 
put on the white bunnit with the pink 
strings, and arranged the lace fishy 
about my shoulders. When I was all 
fixed I looked in the mirror, and the re- 
flection was dretful satisfying. I don’t 
know how long I stood before that 
mirror; for I got to thinkin’ what Alva 
would say could he see me; and there 
ain’t nobody quite so foolish as a 
woman in love. 

When I did sense my position a real 
fear overtook me. I happened to 
remember ‘twas unlucky to try on 
your weddin’ grown. I just hustled 
off them fixins, and to punish myself’ 
put on my robe instead; took my 
psalm book and sat down the hull 
afternoon. I didn’t feel no appetite 
for supper, and just at dusk I started 
for the graveyard. 

I found Alva Burt there ahead of 
me, settin’ on the bench by Mandy’s 
grave. He looked dretful odd, in the 
robe I’d made for him, with a white 
handkerchief, knotted at the four 
corners, put on his head foracap. He 
had his hymn book open and was 
a-singin’: 

“Only waitin’, jest a waitin’.” 

When I sat down beside him he jest 
nodded and passed me half the hymn 
book. 

Somehow the ridicklousness of it all 
struck me. I never felt more like 
laffin’ in all my life; but I didn’t dare 
to, for Alva was as serious as an owl. 

Wall, it got dark as usual. The 
same old stars peered out o’ the sky, 
and the moon hadn’t changed a mite. 
Seemed as if creation wa’n’t to be 
upset ‘till the last minute. In the 
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church the folks were singin’, and 
some were cryin’; but it was all peace- 
ful in the graveyard. 

To my dyin’ day I shan't forget 
that night. The moon was full and as 
yellow as grass butter. All the little 
dewy. grasses on Mandy’s grave were 
tipped with silver, and in the sweet 
briar rose bush the fireflies were dart- 
ing back and forth as if they’d set 
out to dance the Lancers. I couldn't 
feel sad. Every minute I was grow- 
ing more and more contented. I kept 
saying inwardly: 

“Dear Lord, how good it is to be 
alive; how good it is to have a realiz’- 
in’ sense of all thy beauty.” ThenI’d 
ketch myself, look down at my decen- 
shun robe, and try to feel solemn, but 
pretty soon my mind would be a-dwell- 
in’ on my green silk weddin’ gown and 
my white lace bunnit. Mysoul! I did 
“hope Alva Burt wouldn’t suspect my 
thoughts. By and by he turned the 
leaves to the hymn book and began in 
that mellar tenor o’ his to sing— 


“O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


It riled me, and I spoke up: “I’ve 
hated that hymn ever since I was a 


child. It oughter be cut out o’ the 
hymn book along with a hundred 
others. I guess when God made man 
he expected him to have a little pride.” 

Alva Burt stopped singing and 
edged up closer to me. 

“Nancy,” said he, I don’t believe 
you think the world’s comin’ to an 
end.” 

“I have my doubts about it, Alva.” 

“Wall,” continued he, “while I’ve 
sat here singin’ my mind has been 
sorter plannin’—if the world shouldn't 
come to an end, though I fully expect 
it will, to-morrow, after we’re married, 
I'll hitch the gray team to my new top 
buggy; we'll stow our baggage in be- 
hind and take a weddin’ trip. How'd 
you like that, Nancy?” 


UNCLE ALVA’S SINGULAR COURTSHIP 


“I'd enjoy it real well, Alva; what’s 
to hinder our drivin’ to Tioga county 
to visit my sister?” 

“Nothing! I’ve got a brother out 
there, too, if you remember. I hain’t 
seen him in a year. I ~uess he’ll be 
surprised to see us walkin’ in.” 

I don’t know as I oughter own it, 
but Alva Burt’s arm slid ’round my 
waist and we fell to plannin’ that wed- 
din’ journey—'til the hymn _ book 
dropped on the grass and the first we 
knew the birds were singin’. It grew 
golden in the east, and pretty soon the 
constant old sun came up just as usual 
and the earth kept on her course in 
spite of Elder Flickinger. 

It was a dretful disappointment to 
some folks—they lotted so much on 
the world’s comin’ to an end. It 
really made Elder Flickinger down 
sick. Some of the neighbors kept 
their decenshun robes for the next 
time, but I cut up Alva's and mine into 
pillar cases. 

I never seen a man so tickled as 
Alva Burt was when he realized there 
was no hitch in the sun’s raising. He 
just hugged and kissed me ridicklous. 
I was mortal afraid someone might 
see him. Weriz up from that bench 
and I picked a bouquet of flowers and 
laid them on Mandy’s grave. 

We were married at five o’clock that 
day. The church was packed full, 
for somehow the news got around 
awful fast. After the ceremony the 
neighbors all congratulated us; did 
seem as though they'd never get 
through wishin’ us joy. 

After tea we started out in the 
covered buggy behind the span 0’ 
grays. As we drove down the road in 
the early twilight, all nature seemed 
callin’ out to me: 

“Be happy, Nancy Burt, for that’s 
what’s what the Lord’s intended you 
to be;” and, dear, I have been happy 
ever since. 





LITTLE BILL 
By Walter Bidwell 


coming out upon a road which led 

away to the mountains in the dis- 

tance. It was early in the morning 
and the air was heavy with the frag- 
rance of spring. I was walking leis- 
urely along, admiring the soft beauty 
of my surroundings, when I observed 
a man lying in a corner of the rail 
fence that skirted the road on the 
north. Upon my approach he rubbed 
his eyes, rose to a sitting posture and 
drolled, “Got enything in yere pocket; 
suthin’ wet, as the feller sez?” 

While waiting for an answer his eyes 
rolled dreamily around as though he 
had asked the question before and met 
with disappointments. The few strag- 
gling whiskers on his chin contrasted 
strongly with his thick black hair, 
which stuck in rebellious locks through 
the top of his old slouch hat. 

He arose and glanced down at the 
ground as if embarrassed by his extra- 
ordinary height. When he approached 
I noticed that he was of herculean 
build and that his broad shoulders 
were slightly stooped, the probable re- 
sult of constant employment in the 
tobacco field. His feet were bare and 
his trousers were rolled unusually 
high, as if to conceal the patches 
which extended downward from his 
knees. 

While walking along the road to- 
gether I looked enquiringly at the 
small tin pail he carried in his hand; 
noticing this he raised the battered 
cover, exposing its contents, and re- 
marked: “Been to market with some 
eggs; got a leetle sugar and a hunk of 
Sunday terbacce.” 


[ PASSED through a strip of wood, 


I had turned my attention to a 
magnolia in a ploughed field some dis- 
tance away, the red bloom of the 
honeysuckle hanging in magnificent 
pendants from its towering branches, 
when, looking around, I saw that I had 
walked in advance of my companion. 
The battered cover was placed against 
the rail fence and he was standing 
back in the road displaying his marks- 
manship with clods. Noticing that 
he was attracting my attention, he 
stopped throwing, walked deliberately 
to the fence, returned with the cover, 
and placing it upon the pail which he 
had left in the road, slouched down the 
road toward me, swinging the pail at 
arm’s length. Approaching me, he 
asked, “Ever throw ag’in’ enybuddy?” 

I had probably done so when a boy. 

“Stranger in these parts?” 

Indeed I was. 

“Let’s ressle!” He had stopped and 
was eyeing me critically, a mischiev- 
ous smile playing upon his lips where 
the tobacco juice was wont to gather. 

“Whoopee!” he exclaimed, setting 
the pail aside and shoving the sleeves 
of his blouse up to his shoulders, ex- 
posing his powerful arms. “Whoopee! 
I ar’ the talles’ tree that ever riz up 
out of the airth.” 

I had no disposition to deny his 
claim; in fact, I assured him that I 
did not wish to distinguish myself 
along that line of physical endeavor. 

With a snort of disgust he jerked 
down his sleeves, picked up the pail, 
and trudged along the road, looking 
away in moody silence. Coming to a 
stream he turned aside into a by-path 
that led down to the water, while I 
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paused upon the bridge and leaned 
over the railing to enjoy the rhythmic 
flow of the water. In a pool just be- 
fore me a fish turned its shining side 
to the sun, and over upon the further 
bank the purple bloom of the ragweed 
was dipping into the water. 

“Lukin’ at that frog over thar’?” he 
asked. Then plunging his hand to the 
bottom of the stream he caught upa 
handful of gravel and sent the fright- 
ened creature “Ca-plunk!” into the 
water. 

“Ever see a snake swaller a frog?” 
He was wading through the stream. 
“They kin do it.” 

He slouched up the bank and joined 
me. Continuing on our way he raised 


his hand to his eyes and squinted be- 
tween his fingers at the sun to learn 
the time of day. ° 

“Ever eat any haug meat?” he asked. 
“Razor-back’s sweet.” 

I knew then that he was looking for- 
ward to dinner, although it was still 


early in the morning. 

Presently he stopped, set aside the 
pail, picked up a stone, and was about 
to throw it at a bird when seeing a 
woman at work in an adjoining field 
he let the stone slip through his fin- 
gers, took up the pail, and hurried on 
with the pointed remark, “Thet’s Sall 
hoein’ co’n.” 

Arriving at a place that my compan- 
ion informed me was his home, he 
caught me by the coat, looked into 
my eyes with trembling earnestness, 
and said, “Hain’t got nothin’ in yere 
pocket, suah?” 

I gave him to understand that I had 
not; whereupon he passed through an 
opening in the fence, slouched across 
the yard, and dropped down in the 
doorway of the house. 

I paused to make a mental note of 
the place, for it struck me as the most 
desolate, God-forsaken habitation I had 
ever chanced to see. A little weather- 
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beaten cabin of probably two rooms; 
a number of green pelts stretched 
upon the side facing the road; ‘a soli- 
tary hog cooped up in a pen that stood 
against the side of the cabin; a clump 
of lilacs struggling for existence in the 
baked ground by the well; four up- 
right timbers standing at right angles 
to each other in the back yard—the 
remnant of a barn; a pile of moldering 
straw hard by; a few chickens scratch- 
ing around in the barn yard that led 
out to the old rail fence beyond which 
I stood. 

I started on. A short distance from 
the house, under a persimmon tree 
whose very isolation was suggestive 
of lonesomeness, I saw a child whose 
appearance is still fresh in my mind. 
He had rows of sticks arrayed on either 
side of an imaginary battlefield. Bend- 
ing over to pick up a soldier that had 
fallen in battle, he remarked, “W’en 
th’ gineral dies th’ so’diers cayn’t 
neber fout no mo.” 

Noticing my presence he raised his 
head and fixed his eyes on me. I shall 
never forget the pitiful look he gave 
me. The pallor of his cheeks was 
heightened by the streaks of dirt which 
extended downward from his hollow 
eyes. He placed one hand to his chest 
and coughed; the hopeless stoop of his 
shoulders blended with the -frail car- 
riage of his legs which trembled under 
the weight of his body. 

He turned his attention to his sol- 
diers and I passed on. When, about 
two hours later, I returned, the child 
had transferred his seat of operations 
to a place in the shade of the house; 
the man had disappeared from the 
doorway; the hog was grunting in his 
narrow pen, and the chickens were 
standing in the meager shade of the 
back yard. 

Iturned from the cheerless surround- 
ings of the little cabin and walked on, 
the welcome shade of a clump of trees 
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in view. I had not proceeded far 
when, “Got enything in yere pocket?” 
came from the fence corner. My 
friend had raised his head above the 
grass, asked the question, then 
dropped back into a drunken stupor. 

I dismissed him from my mind and 
hurried on to the coveted shade, in 
which I stood mopping the perspiration 
from my face when I noticed the woman 
to whom my attention had been called 
earlier in the day, working toward the 
fence in the corn field. She wore a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, surmounting 
a wealth of short, curly hair. Worry 
and disappointment were stamped 
upon her girlish face; yet, sadly asso- 
ciated with this impression were un- 
mistakable traces of beauty, which the 
cruel hand of care had failed to oblit- 
erate. 

Arriving at the end of the row, she 
dropped the hoe upon the ground, 
passed through an opening in the 
fence and proceeded to where the man 


was lying in the grass. She bent over 
him a moment, took off her apron and 
stretched it upon the fence to shield 
him from the intense rays of the sun, 
then continued down the road toward 
the cabin. 

I left the shade and walked out 


under the blistering sun. The air 
steamed and fretted as though the 
earth were a vast hot-bed in which 
vegetation was beiig forced into a 
growth of effervescent luxuriance. 
The “Gee! Haw!” of a colored boy 
working a team of oxen came from 
over the field. The landscape floated 
around in al wavering heat, and in 
every fence ccrner I fancied an apron 
stretched from rail to rail; an indul- 
gent smile on a girlish face; a besotted 
wretch lying in the grass. 

Several days later I passed over the 
selfsame route Before I arrived at 
the cabin I noticed a number of per- 
sons enter the yard and congregate 
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around a little wooden box that sat 
upon a bench in the yard. Approach- 
ing closer I heard frequent sobs, con- 
firming my suspicions; the pale child 
was dead! A woman with short, curly 
hair who stood with her back to the 
road raised her hands above her head 
in an attitude of supplication, then 
fell upon the rude coffin with a shriek 
that made me shudder. I essayed to 
pass on and get beyond the range of 
her pitiful wail, when, “Got enything 
in yere pocket?” smote upon my ears; 
the man stood before me leaning on 
the fence. I gave him a look of silent 
rebuke under which he finally quailed ; 
turning his head to one side he looked 
away with evident pain, then buried his 
face in his hands. 

Some months later, when the above 
incidents had passed into the back- 
ground of my memory, I had occasion 
to pass the home of these simple folks 
again. Upon approaching the place I 
was so impressed with the improved 
appearance of things that I made bold 
to enter the yard, impelled by a desire 
to learn the cause of the improvement. 
The pelts were removed from the side 
of the cabin and the pig-pen, enlarged 
to accommodate several well-fed pork- 
ers, now stood a respectable distance 
away in the back yard. The four up- 
right timbers now formed the corners 
of a barn in process of construction. 
The pile of rotten straw had been 
superseded by a stack of hay, from 
which a milch cow was feeding. A 
garden spot extended up to one side of 
the cabin against which a man stood 
dressing a newly planted rose-bush. 
When I asked the cause of this remark- 
able change he stood erect and faced 
me. I then noticed for the first time 
that his face was cleanly shaven and 
that he wore a new blouse. 

“I’m a new man, thet’s what,” he 
answered with characteristic brevity. 

I picked up a chip and broke it be- 
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tween my fingers, evincing a desire 
to be further enlightened. 

“I kep’ on drinkin’ till it got me 
down,” he resumed, sticking the knife 
with which he had been dressing the 
rose into the side of the cabin. 

He then gave me the steps which 
had led to his well-nigh hopeless con- 
dition, abandoned to every moral obli- 
gation, with no desire save for drink. 

“The day after the young un died I 
was sober fer the fust time in a power- 
ful long while. I sot in the cabin 
lukin’ out et the mound under the ole 
*simmon tree whar’ Little Bill uster 
play, when Sall kum in from feedin’ 
the chickeus a-cryin’. I knowed what 
the mattah was, and feelin’ a mite 
blue myse’f, I sez, sez I, ‘Sall.’ 

““ «What?’ sez she. 

“<I was kinder lonesome an’ jes’ 
lukin’ over thar’ whar’ Little Bill is 
this arternoon.’ 

“«No,’ sez she, ‘he ain’t thar’!’ 

““«Whar’, then,’ sez I, kinder taken 


by surprise. 
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‘In heaven. Thet’s whar’ Little 
Bill is this arternoon.’ 

“I was meditatin’ in my sorrer when 
all et onct she kum up, flung her arms 
around me and, with tears standin’ in 
her eyes, sed, ‘Yes, husband, in heaven. 
Didn’t yer know thet yo’ was father 
of an angel?’ 

“Yes sur, thet’s what she sed, ‘father 
of an angel.’ An’ thet very minit I 
re’ched up, tuk down the ole jug an’ 
slung it outen the doah. An’ by the 
Al-mighty God!” he exclaimed, “I’m 
never goin’ ter drink anuther drap!” 
bringing his huge fist against the side 
of the cabin to emphasize his declara- 
tion. 

I muttered a few words of congratu- 
lation, then turned away, looking back 
as I passed out of the yard, at the 
woman who then stood by her hus- 
band’s side, but dwelling, as I have 
often dwelt since then, upon the lad 
whose premature death was the pre- 
vailing factor in his father’s reforma- 
tion. 
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GOMEWHERE in distant purple seas 
A golden isle is gleaming, 
Where anchor all the argosies 
We send out in our dreaming. 
The castles we have built in air, 
Rise there on firm foundations, 
Filled with all forms of beauty rare 
That were our thought creations. 


There waits the love that fled so soon; 
It seemed a dream, though giving 
To life its breath of perfumed June, 
The sweetest thing of living. 
Oh, beautiful Somewhere, 
where, 
Thou must exist if only 
To save from bitterest despair 
The hearts now sad and lonely. 


Some- 


Somewhere the friends who passed 
from sight, 
Upon Death’s bosom sleeping, 
Are dwelling in eternal light 
For us love’s vigils keeping. 
Somewhere the one who lost the prize, 
Yet toiled with true endeavor, 
Will find the wreath of laurel lies 
Above his brow forever. 


Somewhere our betterselves must wait, 
Which sometimes came when giving 
Our aspirations pure and great 
Place in our daily living. 
Oh, beautiful Somewhere, Somewhere, 
Is Death the river gliding 
Out to the ocean calm and fair, 
Where thy bright shores are hiding? 


Myra Goodwin Plant; 





GREAT TWENTIETH CENTURY POSSIBILITIES 


By Frank Abial Flower 


The United States exceeds every 
other country in its abundance of 


Beef Salt 

Pork Mica 

Mutton Granite 

Fish Marble 

Game Sandstone 
Fowls Limestone 
Bees Chalk 

Wheat Clay 

Corn Cement 

Rye Sand 

Barley Asphalt 

Oats Feathers Precious stones 
Rice Tron Precious woods 
Buckwheat Coal Timbers 
Beans Copper Rivers 

Peas Zinc Water powers 
Potatoes Gold Medicines 
Vegetables Silver Seacoast 
Hops Tin Harbors 
Fruits Lead Bays 

Grasses Petroleum Lakes 

Nuts Quicksilver Colors 
Tobacco Perfumes 


Sugar 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cotton 
Wool 
Hemp 
Flax 
Hides 
Furs 
Fibers 


For the ensuing four years, from 
March 4,1901, the following fundamen- 
tals will continue undisturbed: 


. The gold standard. 
. The existing tariff. 
The policy of peace. 
. The program of progress. 


Therefore, if for the same period of 
four years 


. Labor unions will not strike. 

. Wage-earners will submit peaceably to whatever re- 
adjustment of wages may be found necessary to meet 
foreign competition. 

. Traffic associations will not increase freight rates, 
Transportation companies will not cut rates except in 
unison with other lines. 


. The bankinginstitutions will combine to prevent money 
panics, 

. Shippers will use American ships only. 

- Manufacturers will combine to prevent over-production. 


And if during the same period of 
four years 


a. Congress will cut or authorize private capital to cut an 
adequate ship channel from the Great Lakes to the Sea. 

b. Erect public buildings at every point where interest on 
the cost would be less than the rent paid. 
Cause such new treaties to be negotiated with foreign 
countries as will permit granting differential tariffs on 
goods brought in American bottoms. 

. Keep the public revenues equal to necessary public 

expenditures. 
Lop off all useless commissions and unwarranted out- 
goes. 


The United States will so completely 
dominate the commercial and indus- 
trial world as to result in 


I, Acommon standard of money. 
II. A common rate of postage, 
Il, A law of and business. 
IV. A 1 of ce, 
V. Acommon unit of weight and measure, 
VI. A common method and time for taking the census. 
VII. A permanent world’s Congress, composed of dele- 
gates or representatives, according to,population, from 
all independent civilized countries, convening to enact 
international laws. 
. A fixed Supreme Court of the world, comprising a 
high justice from each country. 
IX. Inferior national courts in each country in which the 
citizens of all other countries may seek justice. 
X. Dismemberment of the great standing armies. 
XI. A grand world’s President. 








To bring about practically these 
things, and thus insure permanent 
peace, progress and comfort to all 
peoples, is a manifest possibility with 
America—the bread basket of the 
world, the cradle of individual liberty, 
the safe refuge of oppression, the cen- 
tral sun of national enlightenment, the 
acknowledged king of industrial devel- 
opment, and the battleline of progres- 
sive civilization. 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


THE HISTORY OF ETIQUETTE 
FTIQUETTE is a form of fashion 

more important than style in dress, 
for the reason that the varying codes 
of manners have influenced morals— 
something changing the cut of a coat 
cannot be said to have done. When 
etiquette demanded that a gentleman 
accept a challenge or acknowledge 
himself a coward in the minds of his 
fellow-citizens, it encroached sharply 


upon ethics; now that it has gone out 
of fashion to kill, gentlemen find small 
difficulty in keeping the sixth com- 


mandment. The less formal etiquette 
becomes, the less wanton taking of 
life there is among those who consider 
good breeding of consequence. As 
the civilized races now stand, either 
man or woman can be refined regard- 
less of the shape of hat he or she 
wears. This was true in any century, 
but two hundred years ago, and back 
of that period, a gentleman and lady 
could, according to approved etiquette, 
gobble food with their hands from a 
common dish set in the centre of the 
dining-table and filled with the entire 
fashionable bill of fare prepared for 
the occasion. Gratefully we now ac- 
knowledge such proceedings to be “bad 
form,” and in so doing pronounce our- 
selves two centuries removed from the 
table manners of swine, and one point 
away from that brute, no matter how 


similar to him our turn of mind may 
remain in some cther respects. 

The typical social anarchist denies 
the importance of good breeding. In 
the same spirit he denies the right of 
any ruler, holding each man to be sov- 
ereign of himself in any case. All 
very well; we will grant him his sov- 
ereignty, but must reserve the right 
to criticize his form of government. 
When in behalf of personal freedom 
a man goes unwashed, and is from 
choice habitually rude in manner and 
speech, he is undoubtedly a most un- 
worthy king of himself. If etiquette 
has any special mission it is imparting 
self-control and _ consideration — of 
others. Granting the many obvious 
affectations, and occasionally useless 
forms, incorporated in any code of 
good manners, no man was ever the 
worse for trying to be well-bred, while 
many have failed in various important 
ways owing to wilful bad breeding. 
Courtesy costs no man acent; discour- 
tesy might well.cost him a fortune. 
The average man of to-day is more 
refined in both manners and speech 
than were the sovereigns and courtiers 
of the past. He who represents the 
class responsible for social reforms is 
now less punctilious concerning unim- 
portant points of refinement than for- 
merly, but more observant of the 
larger points; and the followers of 
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these same forms can be found in 
every class of society, not alone among 
the rich or distinguished. A happier 
balance has. been struck, and, as with 
all branches of progress, the result is 
perceptible in the average man. 
Learning is no deeper in our day than 
when the Plantagenets ruled or the 
French court produced literati, but it 
is wider; courtesy is not so fine as 
when enforced by Louis XIV., but it 
is more far-reaching. 
ae 
SERENITY 

| lavas isa condition of mind greatly 

to be desired by all of us who can 
see wrinkles in the mirror when we 
stand in front of it, and this condition 
is most nearly expressed by the word 
“serenity,”— peace without stagna- 
tion. Youth bereft of this quality 
may be successful, and even interest- 
ing, for a chafing spirit generally be- 
tokens activity whose purpose is ulti- 
mate repose; but old age cannot bustle 
gracefully, nor can it tread on its heels 
noisily in passing along without caus- 
ing discomfort among those it environs. 
A serene spirit need not occupy a use- 
less body, although it sometimes does, 
Serenity is no part of mere resigna- 
tion; it is a state of perfect trust, of 
hopeful belief in the best of every- 
thing, of repose gained by experience 
and contact with life. 

Such confidence opens up most nat- 
urally to the optimist, whose nature 
was made of sunshine by the manu- 
facturers of hope; but the very same 
state can be attained by the uneasy, 
nervous nature after some years de- 
voted to optimism, which is nothing 
more than the philosophy of the bright 
side. Nature has bestowed upon us a 
fair average of bright and cloudy days; 
but when the sky is overcast we know 
confidently that up above the clouds 
the sun is busily shining; and that is 
meteorological optimism, arrived at by 


our experience of the invariably clear- 
ing weather that follows astorm. Se- 
renity is builded upon a rock of like 
confidence in the brightness awaiting 
behind every painful or distressing 
experience. This cannot be termed 
blind faith, because it emanates from 
a logical conclusion: what has been 
may be again. After finding tears 
lined with smiles time after time, the 
willing nature accepts this probability 
as a continuous, logical reassurance 
against the force of evil days. 

The highest mission of old age is to 
live serenely, at peace with life, and 
by so doing afford a prop to youthful, 
ignorant doubt of the wisdom in all 
things. No phase of existence is more 
beautiful than old age fading into 
Paradise, lingering the while over life 
with natural relish, neither impatient 
at the prospect of staying nor alarmed 
at the necessity for going. The ele- 
ments of a serene old age are initiated 
in the cradle. Each day a thread of 
restful confidence is knit into the char- 
acter, until finally a beautiful fabric is 
made, easily and almost without con- 
sciousness of endeavor. Just as we 
grow into knowledge we can grow into 
peace. 

& 

INTEMPERATE USE OF THE DUSTER 

HEN the housewife shakes her dus- 

ter out of the window, it is fre- 
quently with an expression of disgust 
and Devil-take-you greater than seems 
watrantable to the Philistine in the 
land of house work. Dust within it- 
self contains nothing particularly of- 
fensive or death producing. Bacteria 
selects not with special eagerness the 
dusty spot under the table or bed, or 
in the corner. To be sure, death-giv- 
ing bugs may be found in those places, 
but just as likely they are to be 
breathed in the air which has long 
stood for purity, in figurative speech. 
The one impeachment written indeli- 
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bly against dust is the discomfort, 
when in motion, it affords. But the 
vigorous housewife prefers parti- 
cles in motion to particles all nice- 
ly reposed under the bed, where 
nobody can see or feel them. Why 
should we treat with contempt that 
from which we came, and that to 
which we must return? Fellow feel- 
ing might well teach us leniency with 
broom and dust-rag. Then, too, dust 
has no moral responsibility in the 
matter of its own disposition. It does 
not pig-headedly select and prefer 
positions under beds and on books; it 
is neither literary nor indolent by na- 
ture. Being not a free agent, it has 
no conscience in the matter. It has 
been said that the wind bloweth where 
it listeth. If so, why not hold it guilty 
for the iniquity of earthen particles? 
They have no volition. 

From the standpoint of decoration, 
dust is rather in the way, but it is not 
pernicious. It is to be preferred in 


quantities to many household articles 


popularly styled ornamental. In the 
desert of Sahara one might easily and 
excusably show ill nature over dust, 
also in the month of March, and al- 
most without exception on the streets 
of Boston; but it is another matter 
when one’s eyeglasses, or even a micro- 
scope is necessary for the detection ot 
a grain on the back part of the left 
rocker on a chair that sits in a remote, 
shady corner of the room. That sort 
of acuteness at sensing dust resolves 
an individual into a victim of her (sel- 
dom his) own capability. She feeds 
upon her own imagination until the 
condition of the creases behind her 
neighbor’s ears weigh upon her con- 
science, and her brain takes the shape 
of awhisk broom. Why do we dust at 
all? Because dust is a powerful enemy 
to comfort and good looks, once mas- 
ter of the situation. However, it is 
one thing to face the enemy fairly, 


CONVICTIONS 


and gallantly slay him; quite another 
to spend a life hunting under the bed 
for him. The duster is used in some 
directions as intemperately as the 
whisky bottle, causing, to the victims 
of this mania, an amount of unneces- 
sary discomfort almost equal to that 
produced byother forms of intoxicants. 
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ARTICULATION 
F we Americans were all taught, 

beginning at the cradle, that no in- 
telligent language can be formed 
without the aid of consonants, and 
that consonants are made by the 
united enefgies of the lips and tongue 
working together briskly and flexibly, 
there would arise reasonable grounds 
for hopes of our reform in speech. It 
is rare to find anyone who realizes 
that the end of a word is quite as im- 
portant as the beginning. “This” is 
not intelligible until a sharp hissing 
sound is heard on the end of it, made 
by a quick expulsion of breath be- 
tween theteeth. “That” is unfinished 
until the tip of the tongue strikes 
sharply against the roof of the 
mouth immediately behind the teeth. 
But how few people complete their 
words at all! Itis fair to say that no 
two out of ten persons holding conver- 
sation together speak distinctly; per- 
mitting their mouths to open wide 
enough on the vowel sounds to allow 
the insertion of two fingers between 
the teeth in the act of sounding “O” 
or “Ah.” 

Practising the muscles of lips and 
tongue unconsciously places the vibra- 
tions of the voice forward, away from 
nasal or gutteral possibilities. Any 
one who will practice saying the alpha- 
bet mutely (without making a sound) 
until a stranger coming iuto the room 
would recognize what he is saying by 
the distinct shape of the lips, then 
speak aloud in the same manner, can 
cure himself of inelegant speech, 





MAUDE’S SOLILOQUY 
LAS, that old times are no more! 
’Tis past, the old-time wooing; 
I often sit all pensively 
And sigh for love’s undoing. 


Leander swam the raging stream 
To win fair Hero’s favor; 
Archy comes by cable car 
To see his heart’s enslaver. 


To gain his Juliet’s balcony 

Bold Romeo climbed a rope; 
Archy simply walks upstairs 

And says, “You're well, I hope?” 


Great Jupiter became a bull 
When he Europa wooed ; 

Archy, he’s a reg’ lar bear, 
If I but cross his mood! 


‘Tis hard to watch, a-down the years, 
The light of Romance fading. 
And yet, and yet, Love’s love, youknow 
With all his masquerading! 
H. Arthur Powell 
ae & 


AT NIGHTFALL 

OR the past two years the process 
of going to bed had been a very 
simple one to Whiteford. Promptly at 
six o'clock nurse gave him his supper, 
carried him upstairs to his own little 
room, got him out of his clothes and 
into his “nightie” as quickly as possi- 
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ble, turned out the lights and left him 
to his reflections. Oh, the thoughts 
that tumble up and down in the child- 
ish heads. The “grown ups” never 
understand and sympathize as they 
should. 

Each night he listened to the min- 
ishing footfall, and it was not a fairy 
footfall, for nurse was very large, then 
turned his lonely little self upon his 
side and watched the squares of light 
made by the electric lamp on the cor- 
ner dance like mad upon the carpet. 
’Twas then, as he lay there with wide 
open eyes, the dreams came to him. 
True, they were “make believe.” But 
happy are they who live in the land of 
“make believe.” The door opened 
softly, and a woman, tall, lithe, beau- 
tiful in shimmering gauzes and jewels 
that gleamed, crossed the room and 
came up to him and took him in her 
arins. Sometimes she stayed quite a 
long time and he nestled his face to 
hers. But she always went away. 
Often a fair-haired man accompanied 
her. After they left him he always 
sat up in bed and watched the dancing 
squares and tried so hard to remember 
who they were, and why they came. 
But the problem was too hard for him, 
His small past was swallowed up. 
Alas for the dwellers in “make be- 
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lieve.” He was only a lonely little 
lad who turned on his other side and 
fell asleep. 

If he had known that the fair man, 
coming suddenly into a cool, dark con- 
servatory, had seen the woman, like a 
white lily, in the arms of a strange 
man; if he had known that next day 
the flying vestibules were carrying 
them hundredsof miles apart, he would 











not have understood. Such things are 
beyond the wisdom of boys in very 
long curls and very short trousers. He 
only knew, by a process of reasoning 
entirely his own, that Auntie cared 
very little for children, and very much 
for herself, and his little soul was 
hungry for a love that had enfolded 
him. 

All things were changed on this 
night when Whiteford went to bed, 
the blessing of being a convalescent 
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from a serious illness being his. The 
love and tenderness of his little world 
encompassed him. They were so good. 
The doctor, his auntie, who seemed 
learning to understand little boys, his 
black nurse, and this tall, beautiful 
woman who moved so quietly, and 
spoke so softly. She seemed never to 
leave him. He had sometimes felt so 
funny, and his head had buzzed, and 
it had grown dark, but she was always 
there putting ice on his head, fanning 
him, giving him things to drink, and 
calling to him in soft, breathless whis- 
pers to come back from the dark river. 

On this night she took the little, 
white,wasted form in her arms, moved 
with him across the room, and sat 
down before the open fire. For the 
day was cool and autumn leaned from 
a clouded sky. 

“Nurse,” said the child, thoughtfully 
looking up into the tender eyes bent 
upon him, “I don’t ’member, but are 
you ‘shiny lily’?” 

She closed the small mouth witha 
kiss. Through the long nights of de- 
lirium he had called for “shiny lily.” 

“Are you, nursey, dear?” he coaxed. 
“Somehow I fink you are.” And then 
little by little he told her of “shiny 
lily,” and the tall, fair man, and of 
how they came so often to his bed-side 
when the night fell. 

Downstairs the hall door stood open 
in true Southern fashion, and the man 
who came, finding no one, the soft car- 
pet gave back no sound, mounted the 
stairway and paused at Whiteford’s 
open door. The room was full of 
shadows, for night was fast approach- 
ing. Behind the sparkling andirons 
the hickory logs burned cheerily. The 
shadows went leaping softly about the 
silent, sweet-scented room. There 
was only the glow of the firelight on 
the woman’s face. The child in her 
arms was gazing dreamily into the 
fire’s brightness; watching the flames, 
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F vou think that Cupid misses 
When he doesn't pierce the heart, 
Rnow, in such a case as this is, 
That the bead’s the softer part. 








as they bent and bowed fantastically. my mother was horwid. Was she?” 
“Nursey,” he said at length, “do For answer she closed the question- 
movvers go to heaven?” 


ing lips with her own warm red ones, 
“Why, my sweet?” she asked. The child again regarded the. fire- 
“When I bovered auntie she said light thoughtfully, then he said slowly, 
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“Do you fink my faver will ever come 
home, nursey? Auntie said faver’d 
come some day, but movver wouldn’t 
ever come. Won't she?” 

The woman roused herself as with 
an effort. “Father's coming,” she 
said soothingly “The doctor sent 
across the sea for him, and told him 
his little boy wanted him. He never 
would have stayed so long if he had 
known how badly you needed him.” 

“Will you stay ven?” The little 
voice was eager. 

“No dear,” the woman said bravely, 
but two great tears stood in her eyes. 
“Nursey will go back to her work, and 
take care of other little sick boys. 
But she’ll want youso!” A sob caught 
her voice. 

“Ven I want faver.” 
voice was very tired. 

“He’s coming, little one, as fast as 
the ship can bring him. He stayed 
longer than he meant to, because it’s 
so beautiful over there.” 

“Were you ever vere?” 

“Once.” 

“Was faver wif you?” 

No answer. 

“Was he, nursey?” 
was sleepy and fretful. 

“Yes, darling,” she answered very 
softly, and she began to rock him 
slowly. 

“Oh, I’m tired—and—so comfor- 
ble.” He had thrown his arms about 
her, and his golden head lay on her 
shoulder. ‘“Nursey, I can't say— 
prayers.” The chair moved forward. 
“Bless faver."" The chair moved back. 
“And—arid—nursey.” 

The hickory logs broke in two and 
fell on each side of the andirons. The 
room was full of shadows. Motion- 
less shadows, since the firelight flared 
no more. On the woman’s face a 
weariness that gathers weariness 
through the years, on her lips a tremu- 
lousness. 


The childish 


‘The little lad 
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The man watching through the 
friendly portiere stepped suddenly 
across the room. She scarcely moved. 
He dropped on his knees. 

“I knew you would come,” she said 
simply. A strange sweetness shone in 
hereyes. Then rapidly: “Don’t leave 
him. He needs you. To-morrowI go 
back to my work.” 

“Stay!” His voice was hoarse. “For 
the boy’s sake.” 

“For the boy’s sake?” 

“And for mine. The world never 
knew. You went away; I went 
abroad.” 

“I told you then,” their eyes were 
on a level, “that I could explain, but 
that my lips were sealed.” 

“Yes.” His lips moving tramed the 
word. 

“You doubted me! Would I have 
come to your sister’s house if I were 
what you thought? Would I have 
snatched him from death for you? 
You doubt me still!" 

There was only the glow of the dy- 
ing firelight on her face. He leaned 
nearer and nearer, his eyes searching 
her very soul. Brave, yet wondrously 
gentle, she met his gaze. 

“You shall believe me!” 

The room was very still. No sound 
but the fire’s soft querulousness while 
his eyes held hers. 

“You do! You do!! You do!!!” 

“I believe,” he answered solemnly. 
She held him from her with a little 
sob that tore at his heart. 

“And I have suffered so,” she cried. 
“I was hungry for you and the child. 
That night my sacred word was given. 
He was my oldest play-fellow, and in 
great trouble. I gave him my jewels. 
He was so grateful he caught me in 
his arms, and you saw him. And—” 

The man’s lips closed on her tremu- 
lous mouth. 

When the fire flared up it fell on her 
happy face, on the greatness and the 
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wonder of the tenderness that was 
there. The child in her arms moved 
restlessly. Perhaps the angels told 
him all was well. with his “shiny lily” 
and “faver,” for the chair moved for- 
ward and he murmured, “Bless faver ;” 
the chair moved back, “and shiny lily.” 
Sarah Lindsay Coleman 
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THE MAN WITH A PULL 
Ts the man with a pull, he said, 
That gets the best end of the rope 
And leaves us poor ignorant souls alone 
With the heaviest odds to cope. 


He stole a horse in the west, tis said; 
When they caught him he gave up 
all hope— 
For again ’twas the man with the pull, 
he said, 
That had the best end of the rope. 
W. S. Pierce 
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A BREATH FROM THE FIELDS 
T= hot, black street in Washington 

boiled with its own pitch, and the 
tall houses of baked clay—as ugly but 
not as picturesque as Chinese idols— 
tossed the sunshine back and forth, 
as if weaving a yellow woof across 
heaven’s blue warp over the footway 
of manufactured stone—artificial, as 
most things are at a nation’s capital. 
The trees were mottled with brown. 
Alongside the fence, a few tall sickly 
blades of grass had rooted themselves 
in a crack in the pavement, as poor 
men root themselves in the crevices 
of this cruel world, and were stretch- 
ing their arms toward the sky, praying 
for rain as the poor man prays for 
work, 

He came shuffling up the sidewalk; 
for it was the hour of twelve, when 
the poor man takes his dinner in honor 
of the Twelve Apostles. He was 
haggard and unshorn and thin. His 
clothes were as sunburnt as the 
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foliage, and they hung upon his once 
powerful frame, as though clinging to 
it for support. One shoe was broken. 
His collar was a limp and ragged mem- 
ory, hiding behind a crimson cravat, 
which blushed for shame. How awful 
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was that face: its complexion a pale 
yellow, toned to red with the rouge of 
dissipation ; its eyes bloodshot and with 
the twisted vision of an old horse 
accustomed to the blinkers. Yes! 
twelve o'clock. Free lunch hour—if 
you buy the beer. He felt in his 
pocket and brought out a dime. 
Better that the shoe should gape than 
the stomach should go empty. And 
here is Jake’s place, cool with the 
manufactured coolness of electric fans 
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A FINE ANTIQUE 
SWELL CLUBMAN: 
scent back to the time of the ‘Mayflower’.” 


IGnoraNT BEAUTY: “You don't say so! Let me cal] Edward, he is so 


interested in colonial relics.” 


and artificial ice for man and beer, 
while sundry papers and a few paint- 
ings in the nude—very bare—warm 
the mind. And, through the screen- 
door, the yeasty fragrance of the beer 
reaches out after the passerby. 

But what is this? From that grass 
there comes a shrill chirp, followed by 
a quivering trill and ending in a sharp 
tick-tick. It is a lonely grasshopper, 
astray from green meadows and sing- 
ing to himself for comfort. The man 
stops. A shadow of asmile lights up 
his features. He cautiously bends to 
look for the wanderer without fright- 
ening him to silence, for these little 
fellows are shy of observation. Ah! 
there he is, the brown rascal, shaking 
with his own melody, as your musician 
always feels his music! Yes! It is 
twelve o’clock in the country, too. In 
the field, where the hay is gathering 
in heaps, the rakes are laid aside and 
father is under the trees, taking out 
his dinner from the basket, where 
mother and sister had placed it. That 
pail of water from the spring by the 
oak is cooler and sweeter than any 


“Yes, we ure a very old family, we can trace our de- 


drink in the barroom. And 
there in its depths is the 
crooked handled gourd, 
which be had hollowed out 
for a dipper, when Mary 
nursed him. The grass- 
hopper is still singing. The 
man straightens up. He 
will leave this heartless 
town and go home to them 
—and to her. 

But the music dies in a 
shriek. A gray and black 
spider, with green and 
gleaming eyes has leapt 
upon the singer and is 
crushing out its life with 
her fangs. The man 
springs forward. The 
murderess drops her prey 
and runs, but the foot in 
its broken shoe is too swift for her 
and she pays for lite with life. He 
picks up the little victim, but it will 
sing no more. Too late! He tosses 
it into the grass, enters the saloon and 
lays down his last dime on Jake's 
counter. Frank E. Anderson 
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THERE ARE NO GIRLS TO-DAY 


you ask me why I do not wed, 
Why one so blest as I, 

With naught of care, with income rare 
Should pass this maiden by? 

Ah, well, ’tis not my fault, my boy, 
’Tis not my fault, I say; 

I’ve sought them well, but truth to tell, 
There are no girls to-day. 


No girls to-day! You are surprised? 
You know a thousand? Yea, 

Ten thousand grades of manish maids. 
Who turn one’s heart to clay. 

But good, old-fashioned, trusting girls, 
Demure ones, where are they? 

You shake your head—’tis as I said, 


There are no girls to-day. 
Joe Cone 
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PERKINS’ PATENT POST HOLE 
4 beans JOSHUA gazed thoughtfully 

at a gang of laborers putting up 
telephone poles. 

“Reminds me,” said he, “of a feller 
I knew when I was a boy and lived in 
Iowa. Most re-markable chap he was, 
too. One of these here in-venters. 
Always in-venting something to save 
labor. Used to set on the front porch, 
in-venting, while his wife split the 
kindling wood. When the wood ran 
out, in-vented a stove that didn’t 
need wood. Figured out some sort of 
acontraption to barrel up the sunlight 
and extract the heat. Had a molasses 
hogshead full of sunlight in his cellar. 
Lighted up the cellar so that all his 
potatoes sprouted ‘long in January. 
Raised a good crop, too, right in the 
cellar. Had new potatoes to sell be- 
fore most folks got their plows oiled 
for spring planting. Called them 
‘Perkins’ Sunlight Seedless.’ 


“Used to draw off the sunlight ina 
gallon jug. Kept the jug under the 
bed. When he wanted flapjacks for 
breakfast he’d pour a quart or so of 
sunlight into the tank on his new- 
fangled stove, and crawl back into 
bed. Had a clock-work arrangement 


to turn the flapjacks. Kept a gallon 
jug of cider under the bed too, where 
it'd be handy if he woke up in the 
night and felt thirsty. Never did wake 
up in the night that he didn’t feel 
thirsty. 

“Got hold of the wrong jug one night 
and drank four fingers of sunlight be- 
fore he discovered his mistake. Didn’t 
need any lantern after that when he 
went to the store on dark nights. 
Somebody’d look out the store door 
and see what looked like a cross be- 
tween a new moon and a September 
sunset coming down the road. ‘Hello,’ 
they’dsay, ‘Here comes Perkins.’ Tell 
him as far as you could see. 

“But I was going to tell you about his 
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patent post holes. Planted an acre or 
so of corn that spring, and when it 
got up about six inches high some- 
body’s horse got into it one night and 
eat most of itup. ‘Consarn him,’ says 
Perkins, ‘bet I’ll fix that corn so no 
darned horse’ll eat any more of it. I'll 
build a fence around it. 

“Borrowed a shovel,and dug one 
hole. Hurt his back to dig, so he set 
down on the porch to in-vent some 
way of making 
post holes with- 
out having to 
dig them. Took 
him two days to 
do it, but he 
done it, and never 
turned a hair. 

Had about five 
hundred post 
holes piled up 
in the dooryard in less than a week. 

“Put up a sign, ‘Ready-made post 
holes, three bits a dozen.’ Sold lots of 
them. Got them patented and sold 
county rights all over the state. Took 
prizes at all the fairs. Couldn’t pick 
up a newspaper that didn’t have an 
advertisement of Perkins’ Patent Post 
dole. Sold them to the telegraph com- 
Pany in carload lots. Handiest thing 
you ever see. Wanted to build afence, 
all you had to do was get a load of 
Perkins’ post holes, stick the posts in 
them, and tnere you were. Made them 
assorted depths and sizes, and had his 
name stamped on every one. 

“Made lots of money till a Connecti- 
cut Yankee came along and broke up 
his monopoly. The Connecticut man 
was pretty cute, too. Rode up on 
horseback one day while Perkins was 
sorting a new lot of holes and asked for 
a drink. ‘What’s them?’ he says, when 
he’d got away with a quart of Perkins’ 
best cider. ‘Them’s Perkins’ Patent 
Post Holes,’ says Perkins, ‘and I’m the 
man that in-vented them.’ 
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“The Connecticut man hung around 
the neighborhood awhile, see what a 
good thing Perkins, had, and concluded 
be’'d go into the post hole business. 
Telegraphed to somebody in Penn- 
sylvania that had a lot of played out 
oil wells on hand, bought them fora 
song, cut them up into three-foot 
lengths and flooded the market. Sold 
them for such low prices that he 
scooped all the trade. Drove Per- 
kins out of the business in less than 
six months. But he was a most re- 
markable man, was Perkins,” con- 
cluded Uncle Joshua, thoughtfully 
relighting his pipe. 

Maitiland LeRoy Osborne 
vt st 


O’FLANAGAN 


ERRY O’FLANAGAN was foreman 

of a bleak section on a western 
railway. One day the division super- 
intendent received the following 
letter: 


“Mistheh march dear Sor: 
Plaze sind me a mon as I hov no 
mon. Jerry O’ Flanagan 
an’ a keg o’ shpikes plaze.” 


On another occasion, when the sec- 
tion gangs had been reduced to two 
men and a foreman, Jerry quarrelled 
with one of his crew and discharged 
him. The next morning when they 
were getting the hand-car out of the 
section-house the remaining man 
peered into the tool-box and got down 
on his hands and knees to look under 
the car. 

“Phwat is it ye’re lookin’ 
demanded Jerry. 

“Sure thin, it’s me pairdner I’m 
lookin’ for.” 

“Ye'll not find um. It’s mesilf as 
has fired the spalpeen an’ Oi hov me 
oye on the balance av yez. Fall to 
wid thot pick an’ shovel!” 

Francis Lynde 
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ODE TO HASH 
ALL includin’ kind 0’ food! 
% Some while ye’re bad, and while 
ye’re good, 
We hae you potted, fried or stewed, 
Or roast or bake, 
Yet spier nae questions (that were 
rude), 
For conscience’ sake. 
Some veal, potatoes, onions, too, 
Left-overs frae the dinner stew, 
Cook chops them up, and says “ye’ll do 
For supper treat.” 
Wee bits frae a’ the day’s menu 
Thegither meet. 
Ye hauld high carnival inside 
The wame o’ him by whom ye'’re tried. 
He swears he rather would have died 
Ere he were born, 
Than thole the gripe within his hide, 
Frae nicht tae morn. 


Sax days richt weel ye haud yourgroun’ 
But when the Sunday comes aroun’ 
Cook makes a crust an’ bakes you 
brown, 
Pits raisins in you, 
An’ has the name “mince pie” writ 
down 
Upon the menu. 
Amang the rich extends your fame, 
Altho’ ye’re ca'd anither name; 
They'll no’ eat “hash” for very shame, 
But dub you “salad.” 
I'll gie awa their triflin’ game, 
In this wee ballad. 


They e’en use vegetables raw, 

Wi’ cackle-berries sliced up sma’, 

A’ garnished roun’ wi’ leaves an’ straw, 
Tae make it green, 

That whiles the taste delights the maw, 
It cheers the een. 


But for a’ that, ye haud a place 
I’ the esteem o’ human race; 
The churl must hae but sorry grace, 
Wha this denies. 
In usin’ scraps, an’ takin’ space, 
Your value lies. 
Joseph Edward Gutbrie 





“Ramona” 

Nosweeter story than “Ramona” was 
ever written, nor one that was more 
beloved. Realizing this, the publishers 
have just issued a holiday edition of 
Mrs. Jackson’s famous story, appro- 
priately named “Monterey.” A more 
beautiful specimen of book-maker’s 
art was never given to the public. 
The illustrations by Henry Sandham 
(full page photogravures) are exquisite- 
ly conceived : the heads of Ramona and 
Alessandro being truly ideal, that of 
Felipe typically Mexican, and the pic- 
ture of the old priest among his flowers 
rarely beautiful. One regrets much 
that Mrs. Jackson could not see this 
worthy edition of her pathetic story. 
By Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 
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“Russia and the Russians” 

No better history of the greatest 
empire in the world has ever been 
given to the public than Mr. Noble's 
brief but comprehensive description of 
the Tsars and their kingdom. Begin- 
ning with the Russian Slavs when 
they first came into contact with their 
contemporaries at the dawn of the 


Christian era, the author traces the 
rise of the Russian people, their terri- 
torial expansion, religious and political 
institutions, Nihilism and the Siberian 
exile system, the emancipation of the 
peasants, the origin of the Russian 
language and development of its liter- 
ature. Indicating the Russian passivity 
under autocratic government which 
is elsewhere being rapidly relegated 
to the Dark Ages, Mr. Noble points to 
the fact of the suppression of the vil- 
lage assemblies in the 13th century, 
partly because of their disorder and 
lack of cohesion, and partly because of 
the priestly influence, ever against free 
government. Mr. Noble also notes 
that the bulk of Russians themselves 
do not to-day desire a more liberal 
régime, for the masses have been so 
long suppressed that they do not desire 
free institutions. To an American it 
is infinitely instructive to contrast a 
nation which abolished its federated 
principalities because of their weakness 
with the condition of our own thirteen 
original States and the bickerings of 
the Continental Congress; and one is 
patriotically grateful for that undying 
love of liberty which enabled one for- 
bears to work out their own salvation. 
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Mr. Noble has a hopeful view of the 
Russia of the future, although to attain 
it he asserts she must lift herself out 
of ecclesiasticism and into the spirit of 
modern brotherhood. Possibly this 
may be accomplished by a foreign war, 
as the Spanish-American War gave to 
this country that place in the fellow- 
ship of nations which Destiny insists 
shall be.shared by all countries living 
a common life in this round world. 
Kipling somewhere asserts that ‘a 
hundred years from now India and 
America will be worth watching.” 
Make it Russia and America, and one 
concurs to the point of wishing to be 
here to see the ultimate destiny of 
those two most opposite yet most pow- 
erful nations. By Edmund Noble. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
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“With Both Armies” 

Richard Harding Davis takes issue 
with his fellow war correspondents and 
his host of English friendsin a manner 
most surprising to the general public. 
Not only does he openly champion the 
Boer cause in South Africa—as we 
suspect do many in their hearts—but 
he pitches into the English with a vigor 
and incisiveness which pleases most 
Americans and must make the tough- 
est-skinned Briton wince. Even an im- 
partial observer would agree with his 
strictures on the English system of 
obstinately keeping a man in command 
when he has signalized his stupidity 
as an Officer before the entire world, 
As Mr. Davis pungently remarks— 
“Except for the excellence of her tran- 
sport service this war has cost Great 
Britain her former place as a military 
power.” Many passages, such as his 
sarcasm apropos of “actress-advertis- 
ing Absent-Minded Beggar Funds” and 
his sly comparison of the English fran- 
chise and mining laws in the Klon- 
dyke and British Columbia with what 
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they have demanded in the Transvaal, 
will not tend to endear him to London 
clubdom, but Mr,Daviscan rest assured 
that his fearless account of the struggle 
for liberty, which he happily compares 
to that waged by General Washington, 
will enshrine him in the hearts of his 
own countrymen as have none of his 
excellent works of fiction. As he 


says, “The American people naturally 
sympathize with the under-dog;” and 
it is indeed agreeable to have one war 
correspondent writing from a republi- 
can rather than monarchical stand- 
point. 


(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.) 
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“Uncle Terry” 

Charles Clark Munn has given us one 
of the best novels of the day in “Uncle 
Terry.” The scene of the story is 
laid on the Maine coast and the 
pathetic and humorous incidents are 
dealt with in a way that shows 
the author’s keen knowledge of the 
New England character. Uncle Terry 
himself is acharacter that one falls 
in love with from the opening chapter, 
and his quaint sayings and shrewd 
philosophy hold the close attention of 
the reader throughout. All of the 
characters are delineated in such a 
manner that each is distinct and 
separate in its interest. The story 
well deserves the general popularity 
it has attained. By Charles Clark 
Munn. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 
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“American Fights and Fighters” 

Mr. Brady’s penchant for war still 
continues, and in his history of our 
country’s battles and heroes he gives 
much valuable information in an en- 
tertaining fashion. His style is terse 
and journalistic, and he is at times 
vivid and picturesque. By Cyrus T. 
Brady. (McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York.) 





Membership in this class is free to all our readers, Send two-cent stamp for certificate of membership. 
Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


Believing as we do that our National 
Question Class is a valuable educa- 
tional scheme, it is very gratifying to 
note the enthusiasm with which the 
work is again taken up after the vaca- 
tion. Letters came pouring in asking 
if the class had been given up, and 
warmest expressions of approval were 
sent the class leader. It might be of 
interest to the members to read a let- 
ter sent us relative to this department 
of study: 

My Dear’ Mrs. M. D. Frazar: 


Tne National Magazine” arrived this noon. I am de- 
I must write to 


Portland, Me., Jan. 9, 1901. 


lighted to see the Question Class again. 
tell you that the waven | from that class has meant much for 
me. Until this yearI[ have lived inihe country, and though 
I seldom sent the answers I always worked on the ques- 
tions. A year ago I went to Europe with my husband, and 
I fully appreciated then your questions; for the study I put 
on them helped me to so much more enjoy what I saw than 
{ would otherwise. Beginning with this number I shall 
send all the answers I can get. In the country town which 
was my home your class is doing much for the people. It 
is, indeed, an ideal way for home = 
Yours cordially, Sara S. Abbott. 


The cordial tone of this letter and 
the genuine interest shown in it for 
class work is the pleasantest sort of 
reading. Mrs. Frazar, the class leader, 
begs to ask through the department if 
members would like to change the Art 
section to a course in Science? All 
persons who would like this change 
are requested to so write Mrs. Frazar, 
at once, and if a majority so decide, 
the change will be made. There is so 
much of vital importance constantly 
coming up in scientific work, that it 
might be well to be in touch with this 
and to be familiar with its remarkable 
course. Any class members having 
questions to ask are invited to send 
them to Mrs. Frazar to be answered 
through the Question Class depart- 
ment of “The National Magazine.” 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
Literature 
1. What was the “Iliad in a nut- 
shell?” 


2. What was the title of the lord of 
Yvetot, and who wrote a famous poem 
about the title that was a fling at 
whom? 

3. Whatis the story in the Talmud 
as to why Moses was heavy of speech? 

4. How came the olive tree to be 
the emblem of Athens? 

5. What modern writer of singu- 
larly charming style could never 
learn to spell? 


Art 
1. What was the first regular dra- 


matic performance in America? 

2. How came the Florentine artist 
by his name “Ghirlandajo?” 

3. What famous work of Hans 
Memling is in Bruges, and how came 
it there? 

4. To whom did Guido Reni’s great 
“Ecce Homo” belong, and what noted 
work did this gentleman write? 

5. Who sent Rubens to the court of 
Philip III. of Spain on a diplomatic 
mission? 

General 

1 Who was Bolivar, and where in 
our country is there a statue erected 
to him? 

2. What happened to the ruins of 
the Colossus of Rhodes? 

3. Where was El Dorado supposed 
to be? 

4. What were the Icasians? 

5. What was the first naval engage- 
ment of the American Revolution? 


PRIZES FOR FEBRUARY 


First Prize: “Uncle Terry,” by 
Charles Clark Munn. 

Second Prize: An original drawing 
by a prominent American artist. 

Third Prize: Laughlin fountain pen. 

Fourth Prize: Remarque proof of 
famous historical subject, 24x31 in- 
ches, artist signed. 


























No one feature of the 
Crows’ Nest’s expansive 


Voyage 
of the 

Amy Turner range of view has caused 
more wide-spread comment, or called 
forth more interesting information, 
than its ocean paragraphs, like the 
outline of the “Kirkby’s” long voyage 


in the December “National.” From 
Charles Leonard Morss, mate of the 
trim, staunch bark “Amy Turner,” 
owned by Welch & Co., San Francisco, 
comes a letter describing his twenty 
days’ flight before the wind for the 
2,000 miles between the Golden Gate 
and Hilo Bay, Island of Hawaii. The 
“Turner” had a general cargo and 
deckload of mules and poultry, with 
five passengers. “From the time we 
set the sails in San Francisco until we 
furled them at anchor here we did not 
take in a@ sail” —a rather remarkable 
record. “The town (Hilo) lies along 
the shore and is almost hid by palm 
and mango trees,” adds Mate Morss in 
his salt-breezy and graphic letter to 
his home folks, Somerville, Mass. 
x & R&R 


When One of the strangest 
Mark Twain literary happenings late- 
Wasn’t Joking ly has befallen Samuel 


Langhorne Clemens, printer, Missis- 
sippi pilot, journalist, miner, humorist, 
ecturer, writer and traveler. 


An in- 





By Havre Sacque 


genious gentleman, wishing to have 
the new century “greeted” journalis- 
tically, by the great names of the 
earth (as Mark put it, by “kings and 
queens and Mark Twain”) secured 
from the latter a particularly -pessi- 
mistic and anti-imperialistic utterance, 
which somehow or other got out 
ahead of time and which. sounds 
wierdly isolated in the general felici- 
tations of the hour. The moralseems 
to be this: Make your part in the grand 
orchestra of well-balanced optimism 
so much in harmony with the supreme 
Order that it shall not sound outlandish 
if the rest of the players happen to 
stop or if you are asked to “toot” 
alone! Mr. Clemens got back his 
manuscript, true, but not until the 
length and breadth of the country 
knew that even genial humorists can 
have bad quarter-hours. 


za RR 
H. B. Stowe Another gentleman who 
vs seems prone to decide 


F. H, Smith quickly and repent (per- 
haps) at leisure is engineer, lighthouse- 
builder, water-colorist, lecturer and 
book writer, Francis Hopkinson Smith, 
who savagely attacks, at this late day, 
the motives and matter of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”—conceded_ by all authorities 
to be one of the most powerfully dra- 











matic novels ever written, however 
much one may deplore the natural irri- 
tation its vivid pictures aroused in 
certain entirely innocent portions of 
the South. Mr. Smith’s “review” of 
Mrs. Stowe’s book is a little late in ar- 
riving. Most authors and publishers 
like to get their books “noticed” with- 
in ten years or so of the time they are 
published. 
e RR 

Dumas’ pere was an octoroon, and 
hence the point of the story which 
travelled the rounds of the French 
press some years ago: 

“You are an octoroon, are you not, 
Mr. Dumas?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And your father?” 

“He was a quadroon.” 

“And his father?” 

“A mulatto, sir, a mulatto!” 

“And his father? 

“A negro, sir, a negro!” 

“Might I presume so far as to ask 
what his father was?” 

“An ape, sir, mon Dieu! an ape. My 
pedigree ends where yours com- 


mences!” 

x BR ® 
“At the This is the resonant title of 
Gates the book of tuneful melodi- 
of Noon” ous verses of Dr. James T. 


Gallagher; a round hundred selected 
songs, showing that he touches the 
“breathing lute” with an inspired and 
inspiring hand. Much will be found 
between its golden lines to entrance 
even the casual reader. 

eR MR H. 


Philip When Dr. Gunsaulus, who 
Armour’s knew Philip Armour and 
Sayings his maxims well, spoke to a 


great audience in Chicago of the pass- 
ing of the great magnate who had a 
heart something like proportionate to 
his wealth these characteristic ‘“Ar- 
mour nuggets” came to the surface. 
Each one affords food for reflection: 





FROM THE CROW’S NEST 
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“The promises of the Bible, like 
checks, are good because they have 
been certified to. Isn't it strange 
that you can teach that two and two 
are four so as to destroy character and 
also so as to build up character? 
Almost anybody will do for a father, 
but it takesa great soul fora good 
mother. Bulls are men who 
naturally believe that this is God's 
world; but a persistent bear must be- 
lieve that this is the devil's world. 

. No man ever can succeed who 
mistreats a woman. The finest 
business opening is where you can put 
in the most brains. You cannot 
get golden conduct out of leaden in- 
stinct. It takes an awful sight of 
moral power to keep some of us even 
decent.” 

Dr. Gunsaulus added this tribute: 
“He came of the two forces most ef- 
fectual in the creation of genius in 
America—the Scotch-Irish and the Pu- 
titan. Behind his fortune, his charity, 
his courage, his presence of mind and 
his other good qualities were a Puritan 
mother, a Puritan sister and a Puritan 
wife. No one knew better than he 
that he was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment. He was by nature a bull, not 
only in the market, but in all the af- 
fairs of life. Physically he was the re- 
sult of the evolution of correct moral 
and mental systems. He gave to his 
body no stimulant to force his brain to 
render conclusionsor to compel his body 
to do more work than it should do.” 

xe MR RM 


Have Maybe in your house you've 
You an angel unawares in book- 
One? form. Look over your old 


paper-covered books and see if you 
can find a copy of Eugene Field’s 
“Model Primer,” printed in Denver, 
Colorado, with pictures by “Hop.” If 
you have, this Department will offer a 
few dollars for it, if in good condition. 
Let Havre Sacque know. ae 


—"'Stratford-on-Avon, where Religion’s spire, 
Like the Bard's genius, points the upward way.” 


ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


A few pertinent and recent facts 
about a truly great—a really growing 
—cause: 

“Twelve regular monthly religious 
services are being held in New York 
City, with sermons on stage and 
church topics by prominent preachers 
of different denominations. Similar 
services are being held in Boston, 
St. Louis, 


Washington, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Louisville, Pittsburg, Den- 


ver and Springfield, Mo.” Six social 
receptions, where church people meet 
and become acquainted with members 
of the dramatic profession, have been 
held in New York, and two in Boston. 
At a recent New York reception Wil- 
liam H. Crane was one of the speak- 
ers, and at one in Boston Miss Law- 
rence, of the Castle Square Theatre, 
Miss Maud Hoffman and Miss Mary 
Shaw were on the receiving commit- 
tee. Among the 398 clergymen chap- 
lains enlisted by the Alliance are such 
names as Bishop Potter the president, 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, Rev. Father T. J. Ducey, 
Bishop Huntington, Rev. Washington 
Gladden, Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, 
Rev. Thos. R. Slicer, Rev. Dr. Shinn, 
Rev. Dr. Moxom, Rev. Dr. Lorimer, 
Rabbi. Fleischer, Rev. Dr. Lindsay, 


Rabbi Emil Hirsch, Bishop Brown of 
Arkansas, Canon Dann of Ontario. 
and Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Phila- 
delphia. Among its dramatic mem- 
bers are Wm. H. Crane, Henry Clay 
Barnabee, Mme. Janauschek, Horace 
Lewis, Roland Reed, Cora Tanner and 
Frederick Warde. This far-reaching, 
rapidly-growing organization is “abso- 
lutely honest, broadly humanitarian, 
free from patronage. It believes that 
the time has come for the church to 
help its offspring, the theatre, to fully 
attain its mission as one of the great- 
est ethical forces in society, potent 
to humanize while seeming to amuse.” 
x MR &® 

In England the work is thriving in- 
spiringly too. They call it the Actors’ 
Church Unionthere. The Lord Bishop 
of Rochester is its president, and Rev. 
Donald Hole, of Clapham, and Chas. 
Cameron, of the Actors’ Association in 
St. Martin’s Lane, are its secretaries. 
Like the Castle Square Theatre man- 
agement in America, the management 
of the Metropole Theatre, Gateshead 
District, has heartily co-operated in 
the movement. The Actors’ Church 
Union’s latest report is full of present 
enthusiasm and strongly prophetic of 
prejudice-killing and lasting good. 





WITH THE ‘‘*PERSONALLY CONDUCTED”? ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
By Bennett Chapple 


COLD east wind was lashing the 

A lower harbor into foam and 

sweeping the down-town streets 

of Boston with its desolating rigor 
when the idea first came to me. 

Even as the distant sail blesses the 

eye of the shipwrecked mariner, there 

appeared a sign “California in Four 


A SCENE& IN CALIFORNIA 
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Days.” In it there were subtle sug- 
gestions of Edenlike orchards and gar- 
dens, warm noon-days, radiant sunsets, 
balmy breezes and fresh spring flow- 
ers, the winter delights of southern 
California. A more practical survey, 
prompted by an 2xcessively aggressive 
gust of east wind, discovered the fol- 
lowing addenda: “Personally con- 
ducted excursion to Los Angeles via 
the Chicago & North-Western Union 


INTERIOR VIEW OF DINING-CAR 


Pacific Line, leaving Boston every 
Wednesday and Chicago every Thurs- 
day.” 

That settled it. Wednesday always 
was my lucky day, the North-Western 
my favorite linezand “the lowest rates” 
exactly suited my economical mood 
and financial condition. The terrors 
of loneliness, in travelling by myself 
were eliminated by those sociable 
words “personally conducted,” but the 
photograph of two happy young peo- 
ple picking oranges in’a California 
orange grove decided me once for all. 
I was lost in a blessed reverie over cer- 
tain fascinating North-Western “fol- 
ders,” having been duly warmed up 
after my exposure, when my friend 


DEVIL’S SLIDE, ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


and confidant, Perkins, entered the 
office. 

“Been looking for you—just decided 
to go on a picnic over the North-West- 
ern & Union Pacific, will you go with 
me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean that I intend to see all my 
friends and relatives in California. 
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AN OLD MISSION’ 


Cheaper than re- 


Figured it all out. 
maining at home. 

“But I am afraid I have no relatives 
in California—” 

“What! no relatives in California? 
Then you've not looked up your gene- 
alogical tree. California is the great 
composite state of the Union. Every- 
one has relatives there. The Golden 
State is made of the most hospitable 
people on earth. If you are not related 
to them you'll think you are—my dear 
boy—I’ve been there.” 

With these comfortabie and charac- 
teristic remarks Perkins concluded his 
discourse and we decided to invest in 
several yardsof Chicago & North-West- 
ern Union Pacific Railroad tickets. 
The gentlemanly clerk could not have 
been more polite in explaining the 
economical and social features of the 
trip, mapping out the folders and 
checking off the places of interest, if 
we had negotiated for a special train. 
This spirit of courtesy and civility in 
these days of brusque American blunt- 
ness was really refreshing. 

We left his office eager to test the 
comforts of traveling in a thoroughly 
modern tourist car. 

“And we'll have our pictures taken 
picking oranges off a real tree and rid- 
ing an abbreviated ‘burro’ like all the 
tourists,” rattled on Perkins in high 
glee. 


. * . 


No railway magnate with his mil- 


lions, no feudal lord with his princely 
retinue, no potentate, can appropriate 
to himself any more of the pleasures 
and comforts of a transcontinental tour 
than a member of a personally con- 
ducted party in a tourist sleeper on 
the North-Western Union Pacific. All 
may see the same sights, all must ride 
on the same rails—so, private, special, 
or “personally conducted,” it is all the 
same so far as the essential comforts 
are concerned. 


We left Boston on a dreary, cold 


DONNER LAKE 


Wednesday afternoon, in charge of a 
pleasant-faced gentleman, wearing a 
gold-lettered cap. There was a large 
party, and after the first challenging 
glances which preclude “becoming ac- 
quainted” en voyage by seaor on shore, 
the conditions rapidly became con- 
ducive to the formation of those trav- 
eler friendships which are always so 
delightful. It could not have been 
otherwise, for that conductor was 
busier in making everybody feel ac- 
quainted than a reception committee 
ata church social. It was altogether 
a “home-like” smile that overspread 
Perkin’s face when he whispered : 

“We're off, old man—now for the 
oranges and donkeys.” 

As I watched the porter spread the 
snow-white linen on our cosy berth, I 
thought, what would the enthusiastic 
young “pathfinder,” General Fremont, 
have thought, fifty years ago, of cross- 
ing the continent in this fashion? 
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Whatever may have been his visions 
of future empire and civilization, such 
rapid transit and royal luxury were 
beyond his wildest dreams. I have a 
dim recollection of going to bed, to 
sleep unbrokenly until next morning, 
when the refrain came softly from 
Perkin’s berth—“An orange for you 
and an orange for me,” and I awoke 
refreshed to a pleasant reunion with 
the party. We hardly realized that 
we were finally started on a continen- 
tal tour, before we were joined at Chi- 
cago by another large party. When 
you get as far west as Chicago it does 
not take long to become acquainted, a 
fact of which we had many amusing 
evidences. The second morning out 
from Boston we reached Omaha, and 
I cannot let that night’s sweep across 
Illinois and Iowa on the Chicago & 
North-Western, pass without mention. 
The train made faster time than any 


train schedul2d in New England ordin- 
arily does, over a roadbed on which the 
heavy train seemed fairly to glide. 
Double tracked nearly all the way, and 
with a perfectly ballasted roadbed, no 
stretch of steel railroad in the world 
surpasses it in perfect appointment 


and equipment. Two nights passed 
delightfully. We were awakened the 
third morning by some matron ladies, 
who were preparing breakfast on the 
large range in the other end of the 
car. As they bustled about, wearing 
‘neat caps and white aprons, there was 


7 


a homelike rustle that recalled and 
suggested tempting breakfasts. “Isn’t 
this fine? I’ve never travelled by 
tourist car before, but when my 
daughter came East she said it was 
the only way to travel contentedly, 
and I believe it.” The motherly soul 
emphasized her remarks by a cheerful 
poke at the fire in the range. 

“Laws me,” said another, “I’ve been 
to California three times, and you 
couldn’t hire me to go any other way.” 

With a sleepy sigh of a comfortably 
lazy man arising from refreshing slum- 
ber, Perkins resumed pulling on his 
shoes behind the curtain. 

“It must be a corking good stove,” 
said he dryly, “but it will certainly 
have to preform miracles when I per- 
pare breakfast, if you and I are to have 
anything to eat; so I think we had 
better get our meals in the dining car.” 

To this I readily agreed. The meals 
were a la carte and very reasonable; 
but before our journey’s end, and for 
the novelty of it, Perkins and I joined 
our domestic talents in preparing our 
morning meal. When the porter placed 
a table in our section each morning 
and covered it with aclean white table 
cloth we soon had made for ourselves 
—yes, by ourselves—a steaming hot 
and digestible breakfast built for two. 

Across the aisle sat two young lady 
passengers also enjoying their morn- 
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THE OAKES-AMES MONUMENT 


ing meal. They may have noticed us, 
but they were self-contained enough 
not to show it. 

When the breakfast dishes had been 
turned over to me for further atten- 
tion, Perkins joined a game of mar- 
bles with two youngsters in the vesti- 
bule of the car—a small but cosy and 
safe out-door playground for restless 
children. I tumbled the dishes into 
the porcelain sink and turned on the 
hot water faucet. That was all there 
was to it. There were those in the 
car who were watching me, and espe- 
cially did I observe the young ladies 
smiling at the picture of a young man 
so domestically employed. 

The “Overland Route” from Chicago 
to the Pacific coast presents to the 
tourist an historical and scenic pano- 
rama full of beauty and suggesting 





many interesting associations. The 
railroad follows the “old trail” used 
by the Mormons and “Forty-Niners” 
in the days when buffalo hoofs beat 
down the prairie grass and the average 
tourist was content if he kept his scalp 
on and got enough to eat. Now we 
swept over the great Plains toward the 
mountain all day in utter luxury, and 
when twilight overtook us and the 
bright Pintsch Gas lamps were lighted 
over our heads new pleasures were 
ours. 

An evening scene in a tourist car 
never lacks home-like features. It is 
the story-telling period of the day. 
Perkins lapsed into serene silence, and 
we all gathered around “grandpa” in 
the rear of the car to hear his thrill- 
ing tales of early days in Nebraska, 
“before the war,” where he drove a 
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commissary wagon over. the very same 
route we were now traveling. Out- 
side the wind was whistling, but the 
car was as cosy as our fireside nook at 
home. A wealth of holly with bright 
red berries hung overhead and Perkins 
stretched himself on a vacant seat and 
said he represented a “yule log,” 
whereat one crusty old gentleman 
murmured, “Blockhead.” 

“Let me see,” said the old man, 
cocking his head and seeking a date; 
“it was just forty-five years ago to- 
night that I slept out on these same 
plains—somewhar’ near here too—in 
a howling blizzard. We had nothing 
but an ordinary tent to protect us, and 
it was so cold that one of the horses 
froze to death right beside the tent.” 

Then followed reminiscences of pri- 
vations and perils that made a proper 


setting indeed for hair-raising dreams. 
Even the baldheaded “professor” took 
an interest in them. As we looked 
out on the clear, frosty night it was 
difficult to realize that such hardships 
had beset the hardy pioneers in a 
country through which we were flying 
with such ease. 

A good-night song led by two young 
ladies, in which we allowed Perkins to 
sing bass by common consent, sounded 
the curfew. The car was darkened 
and we were ushered off to dreamland 
at a pace commensurate with the rapid 
speed of the train. 

I was awakened next morning by a 
violent nudge from Perkins. He was. 
leaning on one arm and looking out 
of the window at the beautiful Wyo- 
ming sunrise, for we had traversed an 
entire state during the night. 
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“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” 


It was a beautiful sight. A bank of 


clouds lay against the eastern horizon 
like a great ethereal fireplace, and 
through the opening thrust thecrimson 
trays of the rising sun. 


The silver 


CALIFORNIA ROSES 


moon still shone, paled to a dim and 
slender crescent, and a single brilliant 
star continued to twinkle in the gray 
morning light. 

The clear, pure air made distance 
very deceptive, and that morning, 
long before we had reached Cheyenne, 
the state capital, we could see the 
dome of the State House against the 
steel-blue sky. All around us rose the 
foothills of the Rockies, and on the 
far off horizon the peaks of mountains 
looked like fleecy clouds ready to be- 
gin their journey across the sky. On 
either side, as far as the eye could 
reach, were vast grazing grounds, 
dotted here and there by a little ranch 
house, nestling in the protection of a 
kindly bluff. It was an interesting 
sight to watch the cowboys riding their 
spirited well trained ponies among the 
wild herds on the hillsides, and swing- 
ing their long lariats. Many a wave 
of the hand did our people seceive 
from the cowboys in answer to flutter- 
ing of handkerchiefs. It was a friendly 
greeting, and I daresay was appre- 
ciated by the “Rough Riders.” 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Breakfast was hastily passed over 
this morning, for everyone was in- 
tensely interested inthe scenery. All 
the party were alert and expectant. 
The excursion conductor was on hand 
to point out and explain the places of 
interest, and the questions piled upon 
him were as varied as our tastes and 
dispositions. To the “Professor,” who 
was interested in geology, he told of 
the wealth of the Larimie plains as a 
place to locate fossils, and of excur- 
sions which the leading universities 
send out each year to this treasure- 
locked region to search for bones of 
huge reptiles, mammals and ante- 
diluvian monsters. The “Professor” 
was very much interested, and at 
every stop of the train at the little 
mountain watering tanks he could be 
found kicking his toes in the earth try. 
ing to uncover traces and footsteps of 
some pre-historic monster. 

Those of us who were not so much 
interested in geology grouped our- 
selves on the rear platform, where 
each particular point of interest with 
its history was pointed out tous. A 
short stop was made at Sherman, the 


ORANGE CROVE AVENUE, PASADENA 


highest point on the road between the 
coasts, with an elevation of 8,247 feet. 

A granite monument sixty feet 
square and sixty feet high is here 
erected as a tribute to Oakes and Oli- 
ver Ames, two former Massachusetts 
senators, who were largely instrumen- 
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tal in building the first great trans- 
continental railroad. From the car 
windows we often caught glimpses of 
men and teams laying new tracks or 
cut-offs, as they are called, to shorten 
the mileage, reduce the grades and 
straighten outthecurves of the old line. 

As the day drew to a close we were 
loath to leave so many sights which 
seemed like a glimpse into the purple 
hazes of fairy-land. In the little 
souvenir booklets, presented us by the 
excursion conductor, we checked off 
fifty interesting sights, and planned a 
good, long letter home. 

The third evening was letter-writing 
night. We had seen so much during 
the day that we just had to write some- 
body about it. When the evening 
meal had been finished the excursion 
conductor came down the aisle with a 
supply of fine paper and envelopes, ap- 
propriately engraved and embossed 
for the occasion. 

The next morning found us in Og- 
den, the central point between Omaha 
and Los Angeles. Here we enjoyed 
an hour in the famous Utah city. 

Leaving Ogden the train skirted the 

northern shores of the Great Salt Lake, 
and then plunged into the_vast region 
where only sage brush blooms. The 
scenery was not so inspiring on this 
day, but the excursion conductor was 
equal to the emergency and wide- 
awake for our enjoyment. He brought 
forth from some closet in the car a 
unique collection of interesting games, 
that were both new and novel; while 
the genial porter, ever watchful for our 
comfort, gave fresh, clean pillows to 
enable us to catch a nap or otherwise 
make ourselves comfortable. Perkins 
insisted that “game. day” was one of 
the most enjoyable of the trip. He 
enjoyed a game with every person in 
the car, not overlooking a little girl of 
nine summers who was traveling 
alone. 


-It was also “baby’s day.” The one 
sprightly young American (aged six 
months) who was making the trip in 
our car was ready to receive attention 
fromevery passenger. Hesat bundled 
up in the corner of a seat, where 
he could crow and coo to his heart’s 
delight. He was certainly having a 
good time, and was doing his best 
to tell every one else about it. 

That one day through the Great Salt 


A GLIMPSE OF THE ROCKIES 


_Lake Basin was just enough to furnish 


variety on the trip, and was not tedi- 
ous, for what was lost in the scenery 
was fully made up the next morning. 


* 7 * 

The most majestic sight I ever wit- 
nessed was presented as we “rounded 
Cape Horn” the following morning. 
Far down below could be seen the 
track over which we were to pass. 
There was some goodnatured conten- 
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tion until the excursion conductor was 
called to decide which tracks we had 
traversed and which we had not. From 
the snow and wintry rocks and cliffs 
of the mountain we rapidly descended 
in the short space of one hour; from 
“Pisgah’s Heights” to the fruit farms 
of California, our “land of Canaan.” 
And here Perkins received his first 
glimpse of the native oranges, really 
“hanging on the trees.” “Hanging on 
the trees, hanging on the trees,” he 
softly repeated the refrain. A balmy 
breeze, redolent of springtime, greeted 
us from the open windows of the car. 
Three thousand miles away were the 
cold draughts and chilling east winds 
of New England, and the land of per- 
petual sunshine had been reached. 
The beautiful state of California closed 
around us in all its glory. Through 
the vast orchards we traveled until 
noon, when the rising spires in the dis- 
tance told us of our approach to Sac- 
ramento, the capital of the state. 


Here was an opportunity to visit the 


State House and linger in the shade of 
the huge palms, whose stately trunks 
rose from beds of flowers which, 
blooming luxuriantly, gave us welcome 
to the land of golden sunshine. 

In leaving Sacramento, we entered 
upon the last relay of our journey. 
The next morning would see us in Los 
Angeles, and it was planned to make 
the last day of the trip eventful, so the 
tourist car travelers enjoyed a veri- 
table banquet, to commemorate the 
journey made in four days across the 
continent. On this day occurred the 
birthday of two members of the party, 
and Perkins, jolly Perkins, presented 
to the twain the number of pennies 
that their years betokened, as a sign 
ofremembrance. The allottment was 
seventy-three to “Grandpa” and 
twenty-one to one of the young ladies, 
although I may remark that Perkins 


confidentially insisted that she was en- 
titled to fifteen more. It was a happy 
ending to the pleasures of the party 
on the North-Western Union Pacfiic 
excursion. Addresses were exchanged 
and there was a sincere regret in the 
leave takings, as brushed and bundle- 
ladened we rolled into Los Angeles, 
and felt the balmy Pacific breezes 
upon us whick greeted Balboa in cen- 
turies gone by. . In a short time we 
settled in one of the many little rose- 
covered cottages that form the homes 
of so many winter tourists from the 
eastern states. 

Tourist car 1037, blessed be thy 
memories. Dear to the recollection 
shalt thou be as other and more in- 
spiring names of yacht and steamer 
and gallant horse, that before thee 
have borne me among beautifyl scenes, 
among gallant and happy companions. 
Happy and fortunate too, mayst thou 
be, oh patient, erudite, resourceful, 
genial conductor, who hast performed 
to the letter, the promised “pleasant, 
personally conducted” tour across the 
continent. 

And Perkins! Well this is what he 
said the last day of our stay in Los 
Angeles. He had just finished posing 
for a photograph, beside an orange 
tree, while I “assisted” as the French 
say, mounted on adiminutive “burro” 
bearing a huge placard labeled ‘‘Per- 
sonally Conducted.” 

“Do you know, dear boy, we have 
saved money, patience, health and 
worry through that blessed Chicago 
North-Western-Union-Pacific Person- 
ally-Conducted Excursion. Every hy- 
phen of the lot is worth a hundred 
dollars U. S. bond. Clean! Comfort- 
able! Jolly! Good-natured, up-to- 
date, and ontime! Boston’s all right 
in summer, but just now see me 

“Hanging on an orange tree. 
One orange for you, 
And another for me.” 





HERE are few American actresses 

who have more loyal admirers than 
Maude Adams. She is more than an 
actress: she is a true type of a sensi- 
ble, sincere and intelligent American 
girl. Iwas present at the first night 
of “L’Aiglon” in Washington. It was 


an inspiring,cosmopolitan and fashion- 
able audience; a splendid welcome to 
the “Babbie” who had won the hearts 
of the people; but any one who desires 


to retain that sweet memory of Maude 
Adams and “The Little Minister” 
should refrain from seeing her in 
“L’Aiglon.” As the weak, consump- 
tive boy with a hacking cough and 
tremulous voice it seemed downright 
cruelty that Maude Adams _ should 
sacrifice herself either for art or for 
box-office receipts. She cannot dis- 
guise her femininity in therole. It is 
Maude Adams all the time, trying to do 
something for which she is not adapted. 
Not that she does not comprehend the 
part; perhaps from a crucial critical 
point her creation may be termed 
an artistic success; but all the sweet- 
ness, the tenderness,. and the rare 
splendor of the matchless womanli- 
ness of Maude Adams is obliterated. 
Rostand’s play is a great production; 
but while it glistens with literary bril- 
liancy it lacks the heroic heartsome- 
ness of even “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
“L’Aiglon” is a play in which the 


ghostly spirit of Napoleon should have 
the title role. It suggests Shakes- 
peare’s “Hamlet” in its morbid intens- 
ity, but one cannot feel its strength in 
English. The battleground of Wa- 
gram is a vivid scene which suggests 
Wiertz’ painting of Napoleon in Hell, 
and has a flavor of the morgue gallery 
at Brussels. It may be strong, but it 
is a gruesome strength. Exhibitions 
of the horrors of morgues, hospitals 
and battlefields are not always in- 
spiring. No; give us the sweeter, 
purer wholesomeness of life. Miss 
Adams should realize that her genius 
appeals first and always to the heart. 
No, Miss Adams; trust the kindly 
prompted suggestions of the friends 
who love you. Give them the ideals of 
perfected sweet womanhood, and the 
subtle and more vital emotions of the 
heroic. As an artistic production, 
“L’Aiglon” may win you new laurels, 
but at the sacrifice of the homebodies 
you won in “Babbie.” In the progress 
of a career old associations and old 
friends are oftentimes exchanged for 
others as one climbs higher towards 
fame. The girl graduate returned from 
college is likely to have changed and 
grown beyond the family she left be- 
hind at the old home; and yet when 
the real heart equation is met she still 
loves the simple folk who first nurtured 
her in the dawn of a happy youth. 
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Come back, Maude Adams; come back 
to the halo of sweet home life and its 
more precious creations. Let us see 
“Babbie” again as a woman—the 
woman that you are—and do not com- 
pel us to see you transformed as the 
Eaglet—the son of Napoleon—without 
letting once pass your lips an expres- 
sion of love and unselfish heroism. 
We quarrel not with the play for Bern- 
hardt, but we do not want our ideals 
of womanhood which you have given 
us immersed in the hysterical out- 
bursts of ghostly Napoleonic memories 
and yourself unsexed and unresponsive 
to the more wholesome ideals of life 
which you have so ably and sweetly 
incarnated. 
—<~So 

PROPOS the subsidy question, 

interesting information has been 
brought to light: Great Britain has 
paid in postal subsidies to British 
ships the enormous amount of $240,- 
000,000 during the past sixty years. 
During the year 1897—the last official 
official record —Great Britain paid 
British ships $3,854,715 for carrying 
her mails abroad, which was $3,279, 375 
more than the British government re- 
ceived for sea postage on those mails. 
This disposes of the assertion, fre- 
quently made, that Great Britain does 
not subsidize her shipping, but that 
her payments for mail carriage was 
purely a matter of business. Great 
Britain will not send her mails abroad 
by foreign ships, unless the writers 
distinctly specify on the envelopes 
that they desire their mails carried 
by other than British ships. A con- 
tract was once let to the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Company, by 
the British government, for the car- 
riage of British mails from Southamp- 
ton to New York, ata rate about one- 
half of what Great Britain was then 
paying to the Cunard and White Star 
lines. But the opposition to this policy 
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was so strong that the British govern- 
ment was forced to cancel the con- 
tract. 
—<—~o— 
NDISSOLUBLY connected with the 

immense growth of the American 
nation has been the country news- 
paper. As an institution it has been 
a prime factor in the development of 
the great west. No sooner is a town 
definitely located than the local news- 
paper springs into being with all the 
vigorous enterprise charactefistic of 
American journalism. The country 
newspaper, in its strict sense, is an 
American institution. While foreign 
newspapers only contain “court news” 
and chiefly chronicle the movements 
of the aristocracy, the personal column 
of the American country newspaper 
recognizes the sovereign right of the 
plain people of the town or village to 
a reasonable publicity in the “personal 
mention column.” We must confess 
there is more of picturesque interest 
in these simple records than the 
stereotyped praise of kings, dukes and 
dowagers. 

There is no periodical that can 
hope to supplant the home paper. 
No matter how much other publica- 
tions may offer in the way of illustra- 
tion, brilliant literary treasures, au- 
thors with big names and the prestige 
of local, state and national influence, 
the home paper has its sacred atten- 
tion at the family hearthstone. Even 
the wealth-bedizened suburbanite must 
have a weekly glimpse at the modest 
little village paper; and who does not 
welcome the paper from the “old 
home” in its familiar wrapper? 

A gratifying quality of local Ameri- 
can newspapers is that they obtain 
results for advertisers. They get closer 
to the consumer than any other class 
of periodicals, and carry with the ad- 
vertisement an element of confidence, 
which is essential in creating a regular 
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purchaser for any commodity. This 
matter was tested recently, in which 
identical space used the same length 
of time in a country daily obtained 
more direct results than an advertise- 
ment in a metropolitan newspaper of 
the largest circulation. The result 
was undoubtedly due to the effect of 
acloser personal influence with the 
readers. Congress is today more influ- 
enced by the attitude of the country 
newspaper than by the thundering 
broadsides of the metropolitan jour- 
nals. The direct influence on public 
affairs by the editors of large papers 
depends greatly upon the power they 
exercise over the country newspapers. 


—<—»~o— 


ANY citizens of Boston and other 

New England cities and towns 
have expressed a desire, in the past, to 
contribute articles of historic interest 
to the Museum of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, but 
were deterred from doing so by the 


unsafe condition of Faneuil Hall before 
its reconstruction. The Company now. 
takes pleasure in assuring all such 
possible contributors that Faneuil Hall 
is as nearly fireproof as any building 
can possibly be made, and will be 
pleased to receive all relics, assuring 
the donors that they will receive the 
thanks of the Company and a proper 
display and custody of such articles. 


SSO 


HE second of a remarkable series of 
“Old Testament Romances” is pub- 
lished in this issue, and four more are 
to follow during the year. These 
sketches, prepared by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, have attracted widespread at- 
tention, and again let us suggest that 
those who purchase “The National 
Magazine” at newsstands, order in ad- 
vance, as no second editions can be 
printed, and it is difficult to supply 
back numbers. 
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HAVE you ever been engaged in one 
undertaking while something else 
appeared more alluring and attrac- 
tive? .The conduct of a modern maga- 
zine is no exception. There are so 
many attractive suggestions offered us 
to depart from our fixed policy that it 
would require a magazine larger than 
Webster’s Dictionary each month to 
to fulfil all desires. But there is no 
periodical published which welcomes 
and receives more good suggestions 
from its readers. In fact, we believe 
we have the best lot of readers with 
which any magazine was ever favored. 
<scuigiibanaiaiie 
UST what occasioned it we do not 
know, but within five days after pub- 
lication every copy of the January issue 
of “The National Magazine” was sold, 
and several thousand new subscribers 
will have to wait and begin with the 
February issue. We hope in the future 
always to have an adequate supply, 
but must ask the indulgence of new 
subscribers to be patient in having 
their subscriptions started. 
ore nee ee 
ES, “The National Magazine” was 
awarded the grand medal of honor 
atthe Paris Exposition. The honor of 
course is greatly appreciated, but we 
suspect there was not a very complete 
representation of American magazines. 
Modesty suggests this qualification. The 
grand diploma of honor which we seek 
however, must come from the Ameri- 
can people, and every subscription re- 
ceived is a step toward that achieve- 
ment. Remember when you send in a 
subscription you are assisting upon 
the jury of awards, and if you want 
to have in a magazine the best re- 
flection of the times at the dawn of 
the twentieth century, see that your 
name is upon the subscription books 
of “The National Magazine.” Right 
now is the time to begin, 








410 
Personality When Morris Rosenfeld, 
of the the Ghetto poet, was in 
Ghetto Poet 


Chicago recently he gave 
an interview to a representative of 
“The National Magazine.” A man of 
medium height, forty-five perhaps, 
slender, nervous, sad, mcdest, a lover 
of the beautiful and a dreamer of 
dreams. “You have come,” he said, a 
melancholy smile hovering on his lips, 
‘a cooper come to see thata tailor gets 
a fair show.” He told of his love for 
Walt Whitman. “All poets must go 
to him. He is universal—the great 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 





American.” In Chicago Mr. Rosenfeld 
read his poems before wealthy and 
cultured Jewish societies. “Do the 
rich Jews buy your books?” he was 
asked. “They do not care for me, 
most of them. They do not under- 
stand. They are comfortable. What 
do they know of the misery of the 
sweatshop? How can they be inter- 
ested in a world other than their own? 
The poor Jews understand; they love 
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me, but they have no money to buy 
my poetry.” 

Yet the Jewish race in all America 
has no other member who reflects 
greater glory upon it than this poor 
poet who rose from the workman’s 
bench, and who has already learned 
that plenty does not spell content, and 
who, as he confessed, has written a 
poem with the title, “Make Room for 
Me at the Bench Again.” 

“You are the first man who has asked 
me if I would not rather be back in 
the shop again,” he said, surprise flash- 
ing across his brow and shining in his 
eyes. “You were a workman; you 
understand.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld gave “The National 
Magazine” a copy of one of his few 
poems in English. THe charm of his 
Yiddish poems is hardly more in 
their deep feeling than in the sim- 
plicity of their expression. 

“You will write more and more in 
English, less in Yiddish?” 

“I am too old to master the English. 
Of course I know that my tongue, the 


‘Yiddish, must pass away, and maybe 


my work with it—but only in the Yid- 
dish can I express myself completely. 
I fear I am too old.” 

But he is not, and if he be spared for 
a score of years, it is safe to venture 
the prediction that he will have added 
a new note to our lyric song—a note 
of poignant class sadness, struck upon 
the harp of a finely sensitive personal- 
ity. Frank Putnam 


TO HARRIET 
The Summer sun is drawing near, 
O come to me, my dearest dear; 
In Autumn cold I need a friend 
With whom the dreary days to spend, 
For whom in gloomy evenings long, 
‘To weep a tear and sing a song. 


The birds are mute, the trees are sad, 
The winds are Savy wild and mad, 
The leaves are dead, the boughs are bare, 
Each fearful blast has snatched its share ; 
O come, O come, for love’s sweet sake, . 
Or else my lonely heart will break. 


O Harriet, within thy face 

I see the Spring in all its grace; 

And in thy soft and lovely voice 

I hear its music's sweetest choice. 

O come, my love, my darling Spring, 
I need a friend to whom to sing. 
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: A MANUFACTURING CITY 


By James Handly 


nois, that gave the country Abra- 

ham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglass, 

General U. S. Grant, General John 
A. Logan and others, who made more 
than a national reputation, is the city 
of Quincy. It is located on the Mis- 
sissippi river, at a distance of 100 
miles northwest of St. Louis and 
something more than 260 miles south- 
west of Chicago. It is one of the 
most important commercial  cen- 
ters on the Mississippi river, between 
St. Louis and St. Paul. Its available 
site for a large city was discovered in 
1821 by John Wood, who has been 


G 2s at in a western state, IIli- 





The photographs for this article were furnished by 
Fischer, photographer, Quincy. 


widely known to fame as one of the 
early governors of Illinois. 

Quincy also furnished two addition- 
al Illinois governors, Ford and Carlin; 
two United States senators, Browning 
and Richardson; one member of the 
President’s cabinet, O. H. Browning, 
who wassecretary of the interior under 
Johnson; two Major-Generals in the 
Union army during the war of the Re- 
bellion; General James D. Morgan and 
General B. M. Prentiss; two members 
of Congress, General James W. Single- 
ton and Hon. George A. Anderson. 

In the early editions of common 
school geographies, and also in some 
later publications, Quincy is described 
as a western city whose chief industry 
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is the packing and the curing of pork. 
While this necessary branch of busi- 
ness is well establisned in the city, and 
will be apt to swellin larger propor- 
tions with the coming years, other 
industries are making the place fam- 
ous, and the first thing to give the 
place notoriety has been eclipsed by 
the fires of factories, turning out a 
great variety of products. 

In the history of the city it is noted 
that the first manufacturing industry 
started within its limits, was a flouring 
mill. There was a plain demand for 
its existence, and the law of supply and 
demand seems to have been the gov- 
erning principle in instituting allof the 
diversified industries that exist in the 
city. 

Following the necessary flour mill, 
came the foundries for making stoves, 
the harness and saddlery shops, the 
manufacturing of wagons, and plows, 
lumber, sash, blinds and doors, furni- 
ture, soap, tinware, cigars and tobac- 
co, brick, lime, paper, showcases, 
clothing, engines and boilers, hay 
presses, crackers and confectionery, 
incubators, trunks, artificial ice, egg 
cases and numerous other industries. 
Its leading industry is the manufactur. 
ing of stoves, there being six stove 
foundries in the city with the capa- 
city for an annual output of more than 
a quarter of a million stoves. 

The city belongs to the 40,000 class 
in population, and the United States 
census of the past year shows that 
there are nearly 600 manufactories in 
the place. 

It is interesting to note that some of 
the factories of Quincy have not only 
made national but also world-wide 
reputations. The city justly boasts 
of the largest governor works in the 
world. Carriages, busses, and vehi- 
cles of every description from Quincy 
can be found in nearly every State in 
the Union, on the islands of the sea, 
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and in nearly every part of the globe. 
Its incubators, hay presses, and other 
products, reach a trade that is by no 
means bounded by the shores of the 
American continent. It has an excep- 
tionally large saw mill, and the work 
of one of the laundries is scattered 
through not less than seven different 
States. 

A bend in the mighty Mississippi 
River carries the city of Quincy far to 
the west of many competing commer- 
cial centers. St. Louis, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, is situated nearly 
ninety miles east of Quincy. In fact, 
St. Joseph and Kansas City are about 
the only important places in Missouri 
that are west of Quincy. Being on the 
side of the river that saves bridge tolls, 
it readily secures a favorable shipping 
rate to and from Chicago. The cost 
of freight to Chicago is more than 
saved in the less expensive method of 
conducting business. This readily 
places Quincy on at least an equal 
footing in sending its manufactured 
articles to the markets of the Middle 
and Eastern States. On the other 
hand, it is manifest that the great 
bulk of Quincy’s products must be 
placed in the country lying between 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Ocean. It goes without saying that, 
lying so much farther west than Chi- 
cago, it has the more favorable terms 
for its shipments. Its rates to St. 
Louis are always reasonable, particu- 
larly so during the seasons of naviga- 
tion, thus giving favorable opportunity 
for competing with the great metrop- 
olis of Missouri for the trade of Texas 
and the wide scope of country in the 
southwest. It grandly fills its mission 
as a necessary commercial center be- 
tween the two prominent western 
cities, Chicago and St. Louis; and be- 
ing situated in the center of an excep- 
tionally productive and fruitful coun- 
try that has more than one million of 
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inhabitants within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles, a region that is dotted 
with hamlets, villages, thriving towns, 
and growing cities, it has a local traffic 
and attains a significance as a distrib- 
uting point that is reached by only 
a favored few of the western cities: 


CITY HALL 











Much of its raw material that comes 
from the Ohio River Valley is trans- 
ported by low rates on steamboat and 
barge lines. 

The best machinery moves without 
friction, and one of the most admir- 
able features in the industrial busi- 
ness of Quincy is the very apparent 
perfect harmony that exists between 
the employer and the employee. There 
is abundant supply of labor in the city 
for all the wants of the manufacturer, 
and it is composed largely of intelli- 
gent, loyal and a thrifty class of peo- 
ple, ambitious to excel in their parti- 
cular vocations, builders and owners 
of comfortable homes. Many instan- 


ces could be cited where such men 
have commenced at the lowest rounds 
of the ladder, with no capital but their 
trade and modest daily earnings, who 
have risen to be heads of important 
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coricerns, directors in large corpora- 
tions, chosen to fill responsible posi- 
tions in public affairs, honored and 
respected on all occasions by the best 
citizens, The interests of capital and 
labor have been too purely identical 
to permit outcroppings of the discord- 
ant spirit that has been so often mani- 
fested in the larger places, and in the 
general progress no serious difficulties 
have been caused by strikes, lock-outs 
and other disturbing elements which 
obstruct the plans and purposes of es- 
tablishments where communism and 
anarchy have teachers and followers. 
No city in the West can boast of a 
purer supply of water. Its water 
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the Mississippi river. This section 
embraces more than two-thirds of the 
area of the United States, and is 
famed for the general prosperity of 
the people. A large volume of trace 
comes to Quincy from the fruitful soil 
of Missouri, the prairies of Kansas, the 
cattle-ranges of Texas, the mines of 
the mountains, the sheep-ranches of 
the valleys, the silver streams of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and Nevada, the great 
mineral and stock producing country 
of the north-west; from the land of the 
Dakotas, and through the golden gates 
of California. 

There is a continual growth and de- 
velopment of the manufacturing inter- 
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works is especially equipped for ren- 


dering a first-class service. Its large 
pumps, mammoth reservoir for storing 
water, and the perfect filtering plant 
is not surpassed in the United States, 
and its superior system is attracting 
the attention of foreign countries. 
Quite recently Russia sent an intelli- 
gent representative to America to in- 
spect the systems of water works, and 
the one in Quincy was accepted as the 
model to be patterned from in estab- 
lishing water works in the large cities 
of the Russian empire. 

Quincy presents a very inviting field 
for new factories of all descriptions. 
There is no limit to the market for 
manufactured products in the vast 
area of agricultural territory west of 





ests of thecity. Very large and costly 
additions were made to some of the 
established factories last year. A 
large factory, capitalized for $250,000, 
has just been established, and several 
other plants that will give employ- 
ment to hundreds of people will be 
started during the present year. 

The dawning of a new century dis- 
covers the city of Quincy in very hope- 
ful, encouraging and promising condi- 
tions. It owes nothing for its public 
schools, parks, or for anything except- 
ing its bonded debt, which has been re- 
duced to very minimum figures during 
the past decade and the credit of the 
city is at a sufficiently high standard 
to enable it to float bonds covering the 
debt at the rate of four per cent. Be- 
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sides having made ample arrange- 
ments to meet all of its obligations it 
has a sinking fund of $125,000, which 
will be increased with each passing 
year. 

There is every reason to predicta 
promising future for Quincy, and as 
there is a satisfactory outlook in the 
department of trade and commerce 
and an apparent opportunity for re- 
ducing the rate of taxes as taxable 
property increases, there is no reason 
why Quincy should not keep step in 
the general march of progress. 

The city has twenty-six public and 
private schools. The total number of 
pupils in the free, parochial and pri- 
vate schools is 5,700. It has the larg- 
est commercial college in the United 
States. The free schools are above 
the average standard and the private 
and parochial are noted for efficiency. 
The St. Francis Solanus College, with 
its hundreds of students; the St. 
Mary's Institute, which gives special 
attention to the educating and train- 
ing of young girls, and a first-class 
Conservatory of Music. Thus it can 
be readily seen that Quincy is forging 
rapidly to the front asa famous edu- 
cational center. 

The city is favored with a very 
handsome library, in a building of its 
own, which is an ornament to the 
place, with an attractive style of archi- 
tecture and containing all modern 
improvements. The library is open 
every day and evening, and copies of 
the leading papers and monthly peri- 
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odicals are furnished freely for the 
use of visitors. The library contains 
22,000 volumes, which, includes fiction, 
history, biography and the standard 
works, which are suitable to all classes 
of students. Allresidents of the city 
have free use of the books, 

For the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the young people of the city, 
Quincy has a very strong Young Men's 
Christian Association with woman's 
auxiliary. The association owns a 
large building that is an ornament to 
the city, and it has its reading room, 
library, gymnasium department, bath 
rooms, bowling alley and large hall 
for religious meetings, lectures and 
attractive entertainments. 

Quincy is becoming famous for its 
beautiful parks, which contain 150 
acres. Nature gave them lovely at- 
tractions which have been further en- 
hanced by an expenditure of several 
thousand dollars in making walks, 
driveways and pretty pictures formed 
by landscape, architecture, and for 
further ornamentation, fountains, 
trees, shrubs and flowers. They are 
the pride of the city and are greatly 
appreciated by the thousands of peo 
ple who visit them for pleasure and 
recreation. 
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The provision for such educational 
and refreshing attractions to the city, 
is largely due to the work of the Quin- 
cy Boulevard and Park Association or- 
ganized twelve years ago. 

The State Soldiers’ Home, which 
covers an area of about one hundred 
and fifty acres in the suburbs of the 
city, is a picturesque place and at- 
tracts thousands of visitors annually. 
It is a pretty little city in itself, with 
its headquarters building, hospitals, 
stores and numerous handsomely con- 
structed’ cottages. All the residents 
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of Quincy greatly enjoy the privilege 
and pleasures of its well-kept lawns, 
beds of flowers, walks and driveways. 
It has at present about 1800 inmates. 

The city is provided with a large 
electric light plant, extensive and 
rapid electric railway service, an at- 
tractive theatre, numerous daily and 
weekly newspapers, two telegraph 
lines, a most effective telephone sys- 
tem, safe fire protection, large hos- 
pitals, unsurpassed banking facilities 
and all of the attractions for the con- 
venient and pleasant features of social 
life. 


Quincy is recognized asthe great 
center of the “Q” system, which has 
six braches entering the city. It is 
also connected with branchesof the 
Wabash railroad, in every direction. 
The city also has ample facilities for 
reaching the western fields by direct 
connection with the Omaha, Kansas 
City & Eastern railroad whose present 
terminus is Quincy. In builing east- 
ward this road will give Quincy an ad- 
ditional line to the seaboard. Twen- 
ty-eight passenger trains arrive and 
depart from Quincy every day and 
five steamboat lines ply upon the riv- 
er. During the past two or three 
years the “Q” and Wabash roads have 
expended a round million dollars in 
improving terminal facilities at this 
point. 

The Chamber of Commerce, which 
is composed of about two hundred of 
the leading citizens of the place, 
looks after the general public interest 
of the city. Anyone desiring to 
locate in Quincy, I1l., or wishing for 
any particular or specific information 
about the place should address their 
correspondence to the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

The citizens of Quincy will also be 
interested in knowing that a resident 
of the city, Miss Katherine H. Brown, 
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will contribute a story for the March 
issue of “The National Magazine.” 





HE patient and 
j etetes man 

who at some 
time in his life has 
had the care of a 
furnace will appre- 
ciate the following 
considerations. 

The question of 
a properly-regulated 
draft for a furnace 
is as essential as 
sunny smiles and 
pleasant words in a 
well-regulated fam- 
ily. For me, I hail with delight any 
invented device that relieves human- 
kind of those irritating little annoy- 
ances which go far toward stimulating 
bad temper. 

Have you ever awakened in the early 
chill hours of a winter morning and 
found the furnace struggling against 
odds to hold fire with an air-pump 
working upon it? Of course the dull, 
gray beds of coal you found in the fur- 
nace in the morning simply means that 
the wind has risen and tie drafts were 
aot adjusted. 

Many of the greatest inventions of 
the century are simple devices, but 
great in results. The Fowler Draft 
Regulator and Ventilator is severe in 
its simplicity but comprehensive in its 
results. Theregulator is placed on the 
pipe, and consists of a light cast- 
iron frame, holding a thin copper 
shutter, or diaphragm, suspended on a 
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hinge, which is perfectly balanced 
by two lead weights above and one 
on one side, and is so perfectly ad- 
justed that, like an engine governor, 
it is sensitive and quick to re- 
spond to the varying drafts passing 
through the chimney. The shutter, 
or damper, swinging back and forth, 
resémbles a stiff curtain’ when the 
window is open, only that the arc of 
its pendulum-like swing is automati- 
cally adjusted by the weights above. 

The invention is certainly ‘‘a long- 
felt want,’’ and its merits will be at 
once appreciated by any one who has 
ever had the care of afurnace. It has 
been most appropriately called ‘the 
watchman of the night,’’ acting 
quickly, perfectly, and directly upon 
the draft in the chimney, insuring an 
equal draft under the severest tests of 
the variable New England climate, 
whose wild east winds follow a slum- 
brous calm, and southerly thaws be- 
come northwestern gales. 

The scientific principle of the Fow- 
ler Regulator is proven beyond ques- 
tion, and its practical advantages have 
been subjected to the severest tests 
for six years past. The inventor, Mr. 
Fowler, is an experienced pipe-fitter, 
has been engaged all his lifetime in 
practical work, and his invention was 
indeed the outgrowth of the necessity 
of protecting a furnace against vary- 
ing drafts. It is almost a revolution- 
ary departure from the ordinary meth- 
ods of regulation of heating apparatus, 
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being in no way dependent on any part 
of the heater, but governed entirely 
by natural forces. It shields the fire- 
box from those insidious and subtle 
puffs of wind which draw the heat. 
The fuel is economized, because none 
of the waste heat is permitted to es- 
cape; clinkers are almost unknown, 
and the danger of overheating and 
burning out grates is entirely obviated. 

One who has used the Fowler 
Draft Regulator summarizes results 
under twelve heads: 

1. No overheating of furnace. 

Less chimney fires. 
Retention of heat in boiler. 
Less clinkers in furnace. 
Regular draft at all times. 
Perfect combustion of fuel. 
Greatest economy in fuel. 
No burning out of grates. 

9. No escaping gas from stove or 
furnace. 

1o. The boiler will keep clean with 
less care. 

11. You can save 20 to 30 per cent. 
in heat and fuel. 

12. It perfects your heating appa- 
ratus. 

The Fowler Draft Regulator is also 
used as a ventilator, as it serves this 
purpose as effectively in summer as 1n 
winter, and is already utilized in a 
large number of large schoolhouses 
where perfect ventilation was re- 
quired. The adjustment of the Fow- 
ler Regulator absolutely makes it im- 
possible for the gas to escape. No 
smoke from the chimney can force 
itself out through the regulator, be- 
cause the slightest pressure instantly 
and automatically closes the blind. 
In fact, there is no degree of weather, 
from the hottest days in summer to 
the coldest days in winter, when the 
Fowler Regulator does not serve a 
practical economy and essential bene- 
fit to any heating apparatus from a 
stove to a mammoth boiler. The 
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saving of fuel alone well repays its 
adoption, as all those who have used 
the Fowler Regulator will testify. 

It is not often that I become enthu- - 
siastic over a mechanical device; but 
anything that affects the heat, or life- 
giving power, the living heart-throb of 
the home, office, or factory is of human 
interest. Any one who has ever used 
a Fowler Regulator knows that none 
too much is claimed for it here- It 
also increases the capacity of any 
heating apparatus that is not quite 
large enough to warm a large build- 
ing, because it furnishes that full 
measure of the breath of life, an auto- 
matic and ever-present bellows at the 
hearthside to fan the dying embers 
with additional draughts on a still day, 
and hold in check the whistling winds 
which too often carry away into 
boundless space the grateful warmth 
that should make every room cheery 
and comfortable. 

Conclusive and comparative tests 
have proven that the Fowler Draft 
Regulator will do the work which no 
other damper or cold-air regulator can 
do. No matter how perfect the pres- 
ent arrangement of the furnace or 
boiler-room may be, the Fowler Regu- 
lator adds its mite to the general com- 
fort and economy as certainly as two 
and two make four. If your stove 
deaier has none, he will get it for you; 
if not, write to Mr. Joseph Battles, 
Dept. N, Lawrence, Mass., general 
selling agent, and he will send you 
circulars and prices. 

Of course we want you to mention 
“The National Magazine’ when you 
write. We will like to have the credit 
of putting you in touch with a good 
thing, for we are heartily recommend- 
ing it; soif you don’t like it, or it is 
not all that is claimed for it, we will 
like to know it. We know it is the 
best thing of its kind we have seen, 
and believe you will agree with us, 





